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THE OLD-TIME EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Eating or Drinking, 
Thirst, Giddiness, 
Rheumatic or 
Gouty Poison. 


CAUTION. 
Examine the Cap- 
sule and see that it 
is marked ENO'S 
otherwise you have the 
sincerest form of flattery 
—IMITATION. 


Sick Headache, 
Errors in Diet— 


Feverish 

Cold with High 

Temperature and 

Quick Pulse, and 

Feverish Conditions gene- 
rally. It proves beneficial in 
the early stages of Diarrhoea. 
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The gift of free and unrestricted speech, 
the faculty of clear and uninterrupted 
utterance, the power to put thought into 
easy expression, is denied to those who 
stammer, and from both a business and 

< social point of view, the infirmity seriously 

detracts from life’s progress and happiness. 

: Mr. Alfred Appelt, once an inveterate and 

apparently hopeless stammerer. has to-day 

regained perfect freedom of utterance, and 

has bestowed similar blessings cn many 
fellow-sufferers. 

He treats on entirely new lines, and 
has recently written a book on the subject 
entitled “The Stammerer’s Guide,” which 
shoul 1 be read by all sufferers. 

The book is obtainable, 
post free, by 


writing to 
Mr. Alfred Appelt, 
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The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XLVII.—MR. HEDWORTH T. BARCLAY 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


In the history of sport no name is more famous for all-round excel- 
lence than that of Captain Barclay. His feat of walking 1,000 miles 
in 1,000 hours, supposed to be beyond human achievement till he 
showed that it could be done, was only one of innumerable perfor- 
mances, accounts of which would fill a huge volume, and have indeed 
contributed to the filling of many. When it is said that the Captain 
was Mr. Hedworth Barclay’s great-uncle it will be little matter for 
astonishment that the subject of this sketch inherited sporting 
tendencies, for it is evident that they must have run strongly in his 
family. His father, Mr. Hedworth D. Barclay, of Eastwick Park, 
Leatherhead, had the tastes of a country gentleman, hunted and 
shot, but did not race. An uncle, however, Mr. A. C. Barclay, of 
Scraptoft Hall, made up for the deficiency. He raced, and amongst 
other horses owned Bertram, who was to become prominent in the 
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annals of the Turf as the sire of Robert the Devil. Another uncle, 
David Barclay, 16th Lancers, was one of the best men to hounds of 
his day. 

Brought up in such an atmosphere it was inevitable that 
Mr. Barclay should follow the family traditions, and after the usual 
course of Eton and Oxford he speedily made acquaintance with 
courses of another sort. He took to hunting on the principle which 
induces the young duck to take to water, and like so many men who 
can ride a good deal better than the average, was soon attracted by 
the even more exciting joys of sport between the flags. He jumped 
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off well, moreover. In 1882 a useful horse called Condor came into 
his possession, a son of Gunboat, sire of many good ’chasers, and 
having entered him for the Shipley Hall Hunters’ Plate at Derby 
he had the satisfaction of winning at his first attempt, beating 
Mr. E. P. Wilson on Returns and Mr. Arthur Coventry on the favourite 
Pride of the Ocean; Mr. George Lambton, Roddy Owen and his 
brother Hugh, having mounts in the field of twelve. The effect of 
this need not be described. To win one race is to thirst for further 
successes; and as a plethoric banking account enabled him to 
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gratify his taste, the French grey, black cap, which had been his 
uncle's colours, soon began to grow familiar, the owner, who was 
known to a multitude of friends as ‘‘ Buck,” being the almost -invari- 
able wearer when weight permitted. 

It would be interesting to know how many horses of various 
kinds, flat-racers, ‘chasers, hurdlers, and hunters, have passed 
through Mr. Barclay’s hands; but this of course is an impossible 
calculation, and here I can only refer to a few of those who were 
best known. As regards ’chasing his efforts were chiefly confined to 
hunt meetings, but he rode much on the flat, and, like everybody 
else, took a huge fancy to 
Stockbridge, a delightful 
meeting which, however 
much we may enjoy racing 
elsewhere, nothing can re- 
place. ‘‘ What man is there 
who, having once experi- 
enced the indefinable charm 
of Stockbridge, does not 
long to go there again?” 
So wrote the late Lord 
Suffolk, who of course was 
never absent—and when the 
card was run through used 
to endeavour to instruct me 
in the mysteries of catching 
Test trout. If the fun was 
so enticing for spectators, it 
was far more so for those 
who took an active part in 
it, and in the ’80’s and ’go’s 
Mr. Barclay’s name was 
rarely missing from the re- MR. HEDWORTH T. BARCLAY 
cords of the meeting in the 
Racing Calendar. Some of the events were confined to members 
of the club, in others jockeys rode against the gentlemen, thus 
affording the best of practice for the latter. Mr. Arthur Coventry 
was one of the stars, Mr. W. Bevill was another; and they well 
held their own against their professional rivals. Thus, taking up 
an old Ruff, I find Mr. Arthur Coventry’s mount, First Fiddle, 
favourite for the Wallop Plate at 5 to 2, though Archer was on a 
much-fancied horse of the Duke of Beaufort’s, Lord Strathnairn, 
3 to 1. Mr. Barclay’s Glasgow, owner up, well backed at 4’s, 
which is evidence of what was thought of the rider’s capacity. 
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Tom Cannon used to lay himself out to win races at his own 
meeting; for, as most readers will be aware, the Stockbridge race- 
course was part of the Danebury estate. (And what excellent lun- 
cheons we used to have at the now miserably deserted club-house! 
For Tom Cannon took a pride in getting the brands of champagne 
which he knew would be appreciated, and a vast number of bottles 
were emptied during the three days.) In 1886, for instance, the 
“Master of Danebury” had Polemic in a couple of races, put up 
Mr. G. Lambton, who won the Scurry Welter on him, and sold the 
winner to Lord Lurgan. Hecarried off the Andover Stakes next day, 
the same rider in the saddle, and Danebury also took the Hunters’ 
Plate with Mr. Garnham’s Amy, Mr. Bevill up. It is more than 
twenty years ago, but I well recollect our fear—I was an habitué of 
Danebury at that time—that the filly would break down, and when 
she cantered to the post we watched with consternation, for if 
she was not lame she was something very like it. But she warmed 
up and won by half a dozen lengths, and it is no wonder that 
Mr. Barclay, who rode in all the races, had not a winning mount 
that year. Réve d’Or made her first appearance on a racecourse at 
the meeting. Morny Cannon, I observe, rode 5 st. 12 lb. 

As an example of what Stockbridge used to be I turn to the 
meeting of 1888. Sanctuary was favourite for the Scurry Welter, 
ridden by Mr. E. W. Baird, since Colonel and Steward of the 
Jockey Club. He was beaten, and there was a great finish between 
Captain L. H. Jones’s Theosophist, ridden by Mr. Barclay, and 
Mr. Arthur Yates’s Robertson, ‘‘ Roddy” Owen up, resulting ina 
dead heat which puzzled backers so much that in the run off ‘‘ even 
betting ” isthe record. Mr. Barclay won a length. Amphion took the 
Champagne Stakes and Donovan the Bibury Club Home-bred Foal 
Stakes. Sir William Throckmorton was a devotee of Stockbridge, 
and for him Mr. George Lambton won a couple of races on Balderdash 
and Annamite. Donovan added another to his score in the Hurst- 
bourne, and Mr. Barclay won with Philtre and Bob Sawyer, both these 
being, however, jockeys’ races, 7st. 13lb. and 8st. 3lb. In the 
Private Sweepstake in 1890 there were six starters. Mr. Barclay won 
on Scotch Earl, and beat Lord Dudley on Abeyance; but Scene 
Shifter (Lord Cholmondeley), The Tyke (Sir C. Hartopp), Blanton 
(Mr. Willie Lowe), and Shrine (Mr. H. Milner) were all disqualified 
for going the wrong side of a post. They had the race again on 
the Thursday; but Scotch Earl, who could not get more than six 
furlongs, was beaten. On this Thursday there was a match between 
Lord Durham on his own Bondager and Lord Herbert Vane- 
Tempest, Lord Durham, with no intention of running it close, 
winning by twenty lengths. 
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At Croxton Park, Lewes, and other meetings where races for 
gentlemen riders were on the programme, Mr. Barclay was accus- 
tomed to ride, and one afternoon at Lichfield he won three races. 
At Sandown, too, he had a notable success in 1886. Why Not, 
Mr. E. P. Wilson riding, was an even-money chance for the Ladies’ 
Plate, which Mr. Barclay won on his own Playfair, beating the 
favourite by eight lengths at the end of the three miles on the flat 
which takes such a deal of staying; and, little thinking that he was 
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parting with a National winner, he sold the horse to Captain E. W. 
Baird. Previously to this he had entertained hopes of a Liverpool 
by the aid of Ben More, whom he had bought, tempted by the 
fact that the horse was by the sire of Bendigo, to whom we shall 
come directly. Ben More jumped and stayed for ever, he had been 
tried—so far as it is possible to try a Liverpool horse—and could be 
made out to have a great chance. Roquefort was favourite, 100 to 
30, Zoedone 5 to I, Frigate 7 to1, Ben More and Kilworth roo to 8. 
The first time round the horse fenced faultlessly, a mile from home 
he was “going great guns,” as the quaint expression is, when 
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he came down through what may be called no fault of his own. 
Another animal had blundered into a fence and knocked the guard 
rail into the middle of it, where it remained, a dangerous trap into 
which Ben More fell. It is always absurd to say of a horse at 
Aintree when he has come to grief far from home that he “ ought 
to have won.” Many animals that have looked like doing so, even 
when they were approaching the last fence, have failed at the critical 
moment; but Ben More was full of running and had not put a foot 
wrong till this disaster overtook him—nor indeed can he be said to 
have put a foot wrong then. Not so much was hoped from Lord 
Arthur, who ran for the great ’chasein 1892. His price was 25 tol. 
Cloister, favourite at 11 to 2,and Flying Column, a 50 to 1 outsider, 
were first over the water, just in front of Lord Arthur and The Mid- 
shipmite, but what happened afterwards does not appear. Poor 
Roddy Owen accomplished his great ambition by winning on Father 
O’Flynn, and as he had said he would do—none of us believing that 
he really meant it—gave up the sport he loved to devote himself to 
his country’s service and lose his life after frequently risking it. 

But it is with Bendigo that Mr. Hedworth Barclay’s name will 
live in racing history. In 1883 Mr. Lewison told him of a promising 
brown colt, a son of Ben Battle and Hasty Girl, who was for sale in 
Ireland, never having run as a two-year-old, and on investigation 
Mr. Barclay bought him for 700 guineas. This, of course, was the 
famous Bendigo, destined to do such big things, and yet to be, as 
his owner vows he has been, unfairly belittled; but to that we shall 
come presently. Bendigo was found to be a stayer and to possess 
fine speed, the two great requisites, and having been put into the 
Cesarewitch hopes that he would lead off with a win were beginning 
to be current among the owner and his friends till a few days before 
the race, when a familiar little catastrophe happened. Bendigo 
began to cough, his chances seemed consequently to be gone, and 
Mr. Barclay had determined to strike him out of the long-distance 
handicap and the Cambridgeshire when he chanced to meet Brewer 
the bookmaker, part owner of Robert the Devil. To Brewer 
Mr. Barclay imparted the unpleasant tidings together with his 
intention, and Brewer strongly recommended him to wait. The 
cough might be less severe than was feared, he said, the colt, who 
had never been seen on a racecourse, was naturally not being backed 
by the public, and no harm could possibly be done to anybody it 
the scratching were at any rate delayed till it was seen that the son 
of Ben Battle was quite unable to run. 

Bendigo yielded to treatment—if my memory serves there were 
marks of it on his throat when he was in the Birdcage before the 
Cesarewitch on the Tuesday, for the race used to be run on that 
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day, the Second October Meeting beginning on the Monday. Odds 
of 40 to r were on offer against the three-year-old, who carried 
6st. glb., Gallon, his jockey, having to declare 21b. over weight ; 
but it is improbable that anybody went for him, as there was a good 
thing in the race—one of the last of the old-fashioned Cesarewitch 
coups which used to be the mark of ‘ astute” owners and trainers. 
Staying was the game of Mr. George Lambert’s Don Juan, 
trained by William Goater of Michel Grove; consequently the colt 
had been run in short-distance races which he had not won, and 
the handicapper, completely beguiled, let him in with 5st. 12 1b. 
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Hackness, who had won the Cambridgeshire the year before, must 
have been recognised as a possible danger with 7st. 4lb., but no 
mistake was made about Don Juan, who easily did all that his 
clever friends were confidently convinced he could and would. 
Bendigo ran well for a long way, the race did him no harm, and 
it was determined to let him have another try in the Cambridge- 
shire, which, however, seemed a very forlorn hope. In a recent 
number of this magazine, in writing of Richard Marsh, I told the 
story of the Duke of Hamilton’s Medicus, fondly supposed to have 
been something like a certainty for this event, and backed down to 
7 to 4, far away the hottest favourite ever known for the Cambridge- 
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shire up to that time, though later on Polymelus was to start at 
11 toro. Again Hackness was second favourite at 4 to1; Bendigo, 
6st. tolb.—the same weight as that carried by the four-year-old 
Medicus—at 50’s. Luke rode, and rode a peculiarly eccentric race, 
for after being on the other side of the course, zigzagging about and 
finishing on the stand rails, he got home a neck from Tonans; the 
favourite, ridden by Sam Loates, third. Luke, however, felt con- 
vinced that he had mightily distinguished himself by a brilliant 
display of jockeyship, and proudly remarked when he returned to the 
paddock that he had ‘ pulled the race out of the fire.” 

“If you did there must have been a fire all over the blooming 
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heath!’ was the comment of a trainer who was watching the horse 
being unsaddled. 

Next year Bendigo did not appear till the Stewards’ Cup at 
Goodwood, an odd race to choose for a colt who had run in the 
Cesarewitch—and, indeed, the Cambridgeshire course, when it 
finished up the hill at the ‘‘ Top of the Town,” as it used to be 
called, required staying; but Bendigo could goa great pace. The 
Cambridgeshire odds, 50’s, were on offer, John Osborne up; but he 
had nothing to do with the finish, which was vigorously fought out 
by Tom Cannon on Sweetbread and Fred Archer on Duke of 
Richmond, the former winning by a head. In the Cambridgeshire, 
his next outing, Bendigo had 8st. 2lb., and was ridden by 
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J. Snowden, an admirable jockey when all was well with him; but 
it used to be said that sometimes he saw two winning-posts, and 
there was danger of his finishing at the wrong one. On this occasion 
he did all that could have been done, and till the numbers went up 
many spectators were convinced that Bendigo had accomplished a 
record by winning a second time; for two Cambridgeshires had never 
fallen to the same horse—that was to happen later: Hackler’s 
Pride won in 1903 and 1904, Land League only just failing to follow 
her example in 1907 and 1908. The race was a record, however, for 
Florence’s head was just in front of Bendigo’s, and she carried 
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gst. 1lb., the heaviest weight of any winner before or since, though 
having regard to the weight-for-age scale, the achievement was not 
equal to that of the three-year-olds Foxhall, gst., and Plaisanterie, 
8st. 12lb. Bendigo was only out once more as a four-year-old, for 
the six-furlong Chetwynd Plate at Leicester, and here he did not do 
much. Starting favourite at 3 to 1 he was fourth, with 8st. 4 lb., 
to Energy, 10 st., Whitelock, 3 yrs., 6st., and Despair, 5 yrs., 
gst. 9 lb. 

As a five-year-old Bendigo began early with the Lincolnshire 
Handicap, and starting favourite at 1r to 4, carried 8st. 5]b. 
successfully home in front of a good field, Bird of Freedom, 3 yrs., 
6 st. 1 lb.—afterwards to win an Ascot Cup—second, the Derby 
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winner St. Blaise, Archer up, and the Middle Park winner Macheath, 
who with a little luck might have won the Derby, unplaced. At 
Ascot he took the Hardwicke, and only just missed another 
Cambridgeshire. This was a very fine performance, for he had 
gst. 8lb., Archer riding. St. Gatien, gst. 10 lb., was favourite at 
2 to 1, and the field included the Oaks winner, Thebais, gst. 3 |b., 
the Hunt Cup winner Eastern Emperor, 7 st. 5 lb., The Sailor Prince, 
who was to win such a sensational Cambridgeshire next year, 
7st. 4lb., another Hunt Cup winner, Despair, 8st. 7 lb., Duke of 
Richmond, once considered a worthy rival of St. Simon, 8 st. 61b., 
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amongst others. I do not know whether the Mr. “‘ Mainley ’” who 
owned Pizarro was Mr. Charles Hawtrey, or whether the favourite 
comedian had then sold the colt. Bendigo beat all the English 
horses, five-and-twenty of them, but was beaten by the famous 
French filly Plaisanterie, whose son Childwick, sold to Sir J. 
Blundell Maple at Doncaster for 6,000 gns., was the highest-priced 
yearling up to that period, and till 10,000 gns. were paid for Sceptre. 

Bendigo’s appearances, it will be seen, were infrequent. He 
had run only eight times in three years, and as a six-year-old was 
to run only once: but that race is memorable, for it was the first 
Eclipse Stakes. Mr. Barclay is annoyed at hearing and reading 
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his horse described as a “‘ handicapper,”’ and with reason, for that he 
was much more than the term implies was proved by the fact that 
in the Eclipse he confirmed the superiority to St. Gatien which he 
had exhibited in the previous year’s Cambridgeshire. Bendigo, 
gst. 7lb., ridden by Tom Cannon, was favourite at Sandown, 6 to 4, 
St. Gatien, gst. 1olb., ridden by Wood, was a strong second 
favourite at g to 4, and Bendigo won easily by three lengths from 
Candlemas, 3 yrs., 8st. 7 lb., Archer up, half a length in front of the 
Derby winner of 1884. Now St. Gatien had certainly not trained 
off. That year he was out six times, and was beaten only here and 
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in the Cesarewitch with gst. 5lb. He wound up the season by 
running away from another Derby winner, Melton, whom he defeated 
by eight lengths in the Jockey Club Cup at Newmarket. I said 
somne pages back that Bendigo was belittled, and it will be seen why 
he should assuredly be spoken of with every respect. 

As an aged horse Bendigo began the season of 1887 
by winning the Kempton Park Jubilee with gst. 7 1b., but 
for the Jubilee Cup at Ascot he went down before Minting, 
and his next race was one of the most exciting in Turf history, 
the Hardwicke in which he met Minting and Ormonde. To say 
that in any circumstances Bendigo would have won may be, 
and indeed doubtless is, going too far. Ormonde was never beaten, 
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and as I noted last month in writing about Tom Cannon, who won 
on him then, the victory was gained more easily than was generally 
imagined. But Bendigo was not himself. Those of us who have 
had anything to do with taking horses to Ascot know too well that 
at the most important meeting in the world the stabling accommo- 
dation is frequently wretched. Priceless animals have often to be 
put in tumble-down stalls, their neighbours being perhaps broken- 
down, not improbably diseased, creatures that work in flies, and 
the chances are that thoroughbreds accustomed to the quietude of 
their own perfectly-appointed boxes are continually disturbed by the 
clatter that goes on in the yard. Bendigo was so greatly upset by 
this riot, and the sound of traffic, coach horn, &c., that Mr. Barclay 
had not merely determined to send him home, but had actually had 
him taken to the station and boxed; but there happened to be an 
accident on the line, the train could not start, so Bendigo was led 
back to his stall, and, his trainer thinking it would do him no harm 
to run again and pick up the £300 for third, duly started. Odds of 
5 to 4 were laid on Ormonde, 7 to 4 against Minting, 100 to 8 Ben- 
digo, 100 to 7 Phil. The favourite won a neck, Bendigo three 
lengths off; but it is an article of faith with Mr. Barclay that his 
horse could have been considerably nearer, that indeed Watts need 
not have been beaten much more than a length. 

Another second was the result of the Cesarewitch, in which 
Bendigo had the crusher of gst. 71b. This was the Danebury-bred 
Humewood’s year, Tom Cannon having sold the colt to Lord 
Rodney and released Robinson, the present Foxhill trainer, from 
his indentures. Humewood was in great form just then, started 
favourite at g to 2, and won a length and a half; but Bendigo easily 
took the Champion Stakes from St. Mirin and Eiridspord prior to 
running in the Cambridgeshire, for which he was once more second. 
He had to carry within one pound of rost., that being the last time 
the race was run over the old course. Humewood was favourite, 5 to 
I, pressed by St. Mirin 11 to 2, and Carlton 100 to 15; Bendigo 
100 tog. But the 4o to r outsider Gloriation, three years, 7st. 6lb., 
beat Bendigo half a length. 

It was his last appearance, and unfortunately the good results 
which were naturally expected from him at the stud were not attained. 
To be frank, he must be put down as a comparative failure. As a 
racehorse he was one of the best we have ever seen, for he carried 
heavy weights over practically all distances. He ran fourteen times 
and won six—an Eclipse, a Jubilee, a Cambridgeshire, a Hardwicke, 
a Lincolnshire Handicap, and a Champion Stakes. 

After Bendigo most horses look small. One of the best 
Mr. Barclay ever rode was doubtless that wonderful ‘ hunter” 
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St. Galmier, whose record is so extraordinarily good. So many of 
Mr. Barclay’s friends won races on him—his owner, then Count, 
now Prince, Charles Kinsky, Mr. Arthur Coventry, Mr. George 
Lambton, and Roddy Owen—that it would have been a pity if he had 
not had the experience. Criterion, Athcliath, Ben Armine, Kim- 
bolton, Holly, Mon Roi, Polariscope, are a few of the many animals 
associated with Mr. Barclay as rider, and in later years he won a 
number of races with Kinrara, Gean Tree, and Holme Lacy. 
Kinrara, a son of Martagon and Elsa, took a couple of Nurseries, and 
was early put to hurdle-racing, at which he proved himself for a 
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time invincible. He won half a dozen times off the reel as a three- 
year-old, and started his four-year-old career by winning six times 
more, Frank Hartigan, who had schooled him, in the saddle. He 
was not beaten till as a four-year-old at Hooton he was set to give 
12 lb. and two years, in April, to that good horse Wavelet’s Pride, 
winner of the Metropolitan and all sorts of races; and so much was 
thought of Kinrara that he started here atevens. Karakoul, receiving 
glb., was one of those he beat. He fell in the New Century 
Steeplechase at Hurst, won by Mark Time, but carried off several 
’chases later. Gean Tree, if not quite up to the Kinrara mark, won 
frequently, and was seldom far off. 

One of Mr. Barclay’s notable successes was in the Point-to- 
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Point at Little Belvoir in 1894, between six of the Quorn and 
six of the Pytchley. The Quorn had all the best of it, the result 
being :— 

Mr. H. T. Barclay Quorn 

Captain D. Winton am 

Mr. R. B. - 

Mr. H. C. Bentley Pytchley 

Major Charles Beatty 

Lord Southampton 

Mr. Foxhall Keene Quorn 

Mr. C. Adamthwaite Pytchley 
Captain Renton - ” 

Mr. F. Jamieson - 

Mr. Hugh Owen - Quorn 

Count Zborowski - 
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For several seasons Mr. Barclay, Mr. George Lambton, and 
Count Charles Kinsky lived together and hunted from the ‘“ Bell” 
Hotel, Melton, and from Mr. Lambton he bought two of his best 
hunters, Freeman and /Ztolus, both of whom lasted till they were 
twenty-one years old. As acricketer Mr. Barclay was fair average in 
goodish company, and asa shot, atgame and pigeons, is distinctly good. 
He has had some experience of big-game, having made an expedi- 
tion to Uganda for the sake of acquiring it. In 1885 Mr. Barclay 
married the daughter of Mr. Richard Myddleton Biddulph, of Chirk 
Castle, an admirable sportsman, and a clever amateur artist, which 
gift his daughter inherited. In the Badminton Library book on 
‘‘Hunting,’ Miss Biddulph illustrated the chapter on “ Hunt 
Servants.” In that volume the names of the various authors are 
not appended to their work, but the Duke wrote ‘ Hunt Ser- 
vants,” and helped me greatly with the chapters on ‘ Kennels ” 
and “ Stables,’’ which were my own contribution. 

Recently, Mr. Barclay has accepted the position of Clerk of the 
Course at Hurst Park, and his long and intimate acquaintance with 
racing naturally enables him to fill it with peculiar success. He was 
elected to the Jockey Club in 18g, but has since resigned. That 
no one is more popular with all classes of racegoers, or more warmly 
appreciated by good sportsmen, need scarcely be said. 
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PARTRIDGES 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


THE partridge is essentially the game bird of England. He 
has flourished in this country from time immemorial, probably for 
thousands of years, he stays with us all the year round, and is still 
to be found in every county of the kingdom. His first cousin the 
redleg, or Frenchman as he is often called, and the pheasant 
were introduced into England in comparatively recent times, the 
former during the reign of Charles II, when some were turned 
down in the neighbourhood of Windsor, and the latter during the 
occupation of the country by the Romans. Grouse and _ black- 
game are only found ina few of the wildest districts, while wood- 
cock, snipe, wild duck, &c., are chiefly winter visitors, though a few 
remain within our shores to rear their broods during the summer 
months. 

Being so excellent on the table, the partridge has of course been 
an object of pursuit from the earliest times. Nets, hawks, arrows, 
cross-bows, and catapults of sorts were all employed against him 
before the days of guns, well-trained dogs greatly assisting in his 
capture. The habit of the covey of spending the night close to- 
gether and on open ground such as stubble or grass fields has always 
rendered them peculiarly liable to be taken in the dark by means of 
nets, and to this day this is the poacher’s chief hope of success. 
While feeding, also, they keep quite close together, thus affording a 
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good chance of the “ family shot” of which advantage has often been 
taken by the poacher and the pot-hunter, and which was no doubt the 
opportunity of the sportsman before the days when guns were brought 
to such a pitch of perfection that shooting flying became practicable 
and to hit a moving object was no longer the wildest fluke. 

As far as shooting at flying or rapidly moving objects was con- 
cerned, the earlier guns were not a great advance on the cross-bow ; 
for it was many years after the invention of gunpowder before a 
means was discovered of igniting it quickly enough to give good 
results. Undoubtedly the greatest advance in the method of game- 
shooting was due to the invention of the percussion cap; before 
that the flint-and-steel or other methods employed to ignite the 
charge were so slow that a considerable time elapsed between the 
pressing of the trigger and the firing of the charge. During this 
time the aim had to be maintained and allowance made for speed 
and direction. If the bird flew straight away from the shooter it 
did not so much matter, but if it crossed him in any way the shot 
must have been most difficult, and it is wonderful that such good 
results were obtained as was undoubtedly the case with a few 
experts. These experts were few and far between. It may safely 
be said that the regular custom of shooting at flying birds came in 
with the percussion cap, and that all subsequent developments of 
the gunmaker’s art, such as breechloaders, hammerless guns, ejectors, 
&c., have been comparatively unimportant, and had little effect on 
the theory and practice of shooting. 

Modern systems of farming and other causes have, however, 
greatly altered the manner in which partridge-shooting is conducted 
when compared with the plans adopted by our grandfathers in the 
early days of the percussion cap. At that time, when the sickle was 
used for cutting the corn, the stubble was left about a foot long, 
and afforded excellent cover; the hedgerows were much rougher 
and bushier than they are now; consequently birds sat much closer 
and required more finding, so that the pointer was in universal use. 
When shooting over dogs, only two, or at the most three, guns can 
go together ; consequently the party would consist of the host and 
a friend or two, each with his loader—for it was all muzzle-loading 
then: a slow performance, as I well remember—the keepers, and a 
couple or three brace of well-trained dogs. Good sport it must have 
been, and far more enjoyable than the method which immediately 
succeeded it, namely walking in line without dogs. 

Nothing is more interesting in sport than to watch dogs work- 
ing well, whether they be pointers, setters, spaniels, or retrievers ; 
but the reaping machine and other developments of modern farming 
put an end to the use of pointers and setters as far as partridge- 
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shooting is concerned. The birds would no longer sit to the dogs 
in the close-cropped stubbles, and heavier bags were obtained by 
walking them in open order so as to drive the birds into covert such 
as turnips, potatoes, or clover, and then walking these covert fields 
systematically up and d>wn with the guns pretty close together. I 
must own that this is a somewhat monotonous method of shooting, 
especially when the covert fields are large and the birds either 
wild or scarce. A thirty-acre field of strong covert, be it turnips, 
potatoes, beans, or mustard, is a heavy undertaking, though it is 
fine exercise, and there is much scope for intelligence on the part of 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


both man and dog in correctly marking and retrieving the birds, in 
addition to the mere skill in shooting which is required to hit them. 
One turnip or one potato plant is so like another that the greatest 
care and accuracy is required in marking the exact spot where a bird 
falls, especially in potatoes, which hardly ever carry a decent scent, 
and are very perplexing for dogs to work in. It is particularly diffi- 
cult for the gun to mark the bird which falls to his first barrel, for 
his eye must immediately leave it so as to get in the other; and it 
becomes the duty of the keeper or beater nearest to him to mark 
that bird and leave the gun to look after his second. On no account 
should any shouting or loud talking be allowed. The wildest dog 
NO. CLXX. VOL. xxIX.—Seftember 1909. Ss 
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that ever helped to spoil a shoot will not do half as much harm as 
his master or the keeper who yells and shouts to get him back again. 
Birds that have been flushed on the stubble or the grass and put 
into roots or other covert are on the alert, and it takes very little 
noise or shouting to put them up again. Another fatal mistake is to 
walk too fast. It is almost impossible to go too slowly in good 
covert. 
DRIVING. 

When birds are plentiful and the character of the country at all 
suitable the best sport is undoubtedly obtained by driving them, and 
to most people’s mind no better sport can be had with the gun than 
a good day’s partridge-driving. It has one enormous advantage 
over grouse-driving in the waits between the drives being so much 
shorter. Owing to the long distance which the beaters have to go 
to take in a large enough tract of country for a good grouse drive, 
one often has to wait half an hour or more in one’s butt before the 
birds begin to come; if the weather is bad this is a tedious job, and 
if it is fine one is often almost eaten alive by midges. For part- 
ridges, on the contrary, quite a small area of country is taken at one 
beat, the waits are never long, and about twice the number of drives 
are brought off during the day. 

To plan satisfactorily and carry out a day’s partridge-driving 
requires much thought and care from the host and his head keeper. 
The nature of the ground, the flight of the birds, and the probable 
direction of the wind, need most careful consideration, as well as the 
dispositions for the placing of the guns, flankers, stops, and beaters. 
Owing to the rotation of the crops no two years are alike. What 
was good cover one year is a bare stubble or fallow another, there- 
fore fresh plans have to be made every year. In our climate also 
the wind is a most variable factor: one can never be sure from day 
to day of either its direction or its force. When all the plans have 
been made and everything settled it is a very hazardous experiment 
to make alterations at the last moment on account of the wind 
blowing from an unexpected quarter. I have more than once seen 
disaster follow a change of plans owing to the host and his keepers 
and beaters not thoroughly understanding each other or grasping the 
new idea properly. 

The guns should be placed tolerably close together. It is far 
better thoroughly to guard a short line than to take up a much 
longer line with the guns too far apart. If the guns are too widely 
distributed, the birds are certain to cross the line at spots equally 
distant from two of them, the result being long shots and wounded 
birds; when the guns are close together with fair shooting there will 
be very few wounded birds; they will be either killed or missed. 
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To my mind this is one of the great advantages of driving birds 
instead of walking them up, especially when they are at all wild. 
When birds get up wild in front of guns walking in line they are 
easy to hit but difficult to kill; there can be no doubt that large 
numbers are pricked in proportion to those bagged, and anyone with 
the slightest pretensions to be called a sportsman hates to see birds 
go away wounded. 

Driving has two other great advantages in that the old birds 
get killed and the coveys mixed up. I might perhaps also mention 
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another reason for placing the guns pretty close together: it makes 
for safety ; a careless man is less likely to attempt a risky shot when 
he knows that his neighbour is near to him instead of a considerable 
distance away. 


KITING. 


Another method I have seen tried when birds are wild—but 
never, I must admit, with any great success—is kiting. There is no 
doubt whatever that the kite makes the birds sit, but the great diffi- 
culty is to fly it properly, so much depending upon the wind, the 
trees, and the nature of the country. 
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With a good strong steady wind, over a flat bit of country with 
few trees, it is easy enough; but how often does one get these con- 
ditions? The kite must of course be kept in front of the guns, and 
in front of the man who is flying it. Anyone who has ever flown a 
kite knows that it is easy to walk up wind and drag the kite behind 
him, but it is a very different job to walk down wind or across the 
wind and keep the kite flying exactly where one wants it to be; so 
the man who is going to fly it should have a lot of practice before 
trying it with guns. The way we used to work was to walk the coun- 
try, so as to put the birds into covert or hedgerows, and then, having 
marked them down, to try to fly the kite over them. When we could 
work it right it was certainly most successful; the birds sat like 
stones, and when they did get up they would dash off close to the 
ground in any direction, and often drop again suddenly into any 
covert they could find. Not more than two guns should go out with 
a kite, and they must be careful, for the birds in their fear of the 
kite will often fly straight at the other gun or the man flying the 
kite. One great difficulty is to get a really steady wind. No- 
thing can be done on a calm day, and very little on a gusty one. 
Where we used to try, the country was very flat, but when the wind 
was the least uncertain we had great trouble with the hedgerow 
timber; in a hilly country it would be harder still, for the direc- 
tion and force of the wind are never certain there, being constantly 
affected by the contour of the hills. 

Latish on in the year, when the birds get wild, a few days’ 
kiting is well worth trying. It has the advantage that no great pre- 
parations are required in the way of getting together guns and beaters 
as for driving. For the reason I have mentioned, the fewer that are 
out the better, but two or three boys posted at places where they 
can get a good view to mark the birds down when they are first 
flushed will be found useful. The one great point, however, is, I 
am sure, that whoever is going to fly the kite should have plenty 
of practice, and thoroughly understand his job. 


LirE HIsTory. 


Partridges begin to pair towards the end of January. The 
cock birds are most combative at this time, and many fights occur 
before their matrimonial engagements are satisfactorily arranged. 
No birds are closer sitters or better mothers, and the cock takes 
his full share in the upbringing of the brood. Laying begins in 
April, but the majority of the eggs will be laid in May. From 
ten to sixteen is about the average number, and the usual situation 
of the nest is on the ground by a hedge bottom, or in rough 
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grass, weeds, brackens, brambles, &c. Nests have been found in 
the thatch of a shed or haystack. 

The chicks begin to hatch off about the 1st of June, and the 
next six weeks is the most critical time in the young birds’ life. 
Whether it will be a good ora bad partridge year depends almost 
entirely on the weather during this period. If it be too dry there 
will be a dearth of the minute insect life on which the chicks 
chiefly subsist; and if it be too wet, and especially if there be 
heavy thunderstorms, many will be drowned or die from cold and 
exposure. The last two or three years have not been good, and 
it is to be feared that the heavy thunderstorms which occurred 
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over most of England during the end of June and beginning of 
July this summer have done great damage. A somewhat light 
and sandy soil suits partridges best, though in some seasons, 
particularly dry ones, they will do equally well on clay. A con- 
siderable amount of cropping is necessary to keep a heavy stock 
of birds, but individual coveys do very well on grass land, and are 
often larger and healthier than those on the arable. I have specially 
noticed this fact in what are generally speaking bad partridge 
seasons. They seem to thrive exceedingly where cropping is carried 
up right to the moor edge, and I have seen splendid coveys in such 
localities. 
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A partridge’s daily life is spent somewhat in the following man- 
ner: Up with the sun, the birds fly to the feeding grounds, where 
they remain till about ten or eleven o’clock. The heat of the day is 
passed in covert—turnips, &c. From 3.30 to four o’clock they return 
to the feeding grounds, and at nightfall they repair to an open space 
of ground where they pass the night squatting on the earth quite 
close together. Some months ago I noticed a discussion as to 
whether partridges ever fed at night. The balance of opinion seemed 
to be that if they ever did so it was only on rare occasions. 

Most of the birds and beasts that we call ‘“‘ game”’ feed twice a 
day, in the early morning and in the evening. The morning is 
undoubtedly the time to see them, quite early, before people are 
about to disturb them ; they are wonderfully tame, and as soon as the 
corn is cut they are certain to be found on the stubbles soon after 
the break of day. Nothing is more delightful than the ride to covert 
in the early cub-hunting season about the end of August or begin- 
ning of September, when hounds are meeting at daylight. In a 
good year every stubble field one passes will be full of game, which 
will take so little notice of a horse that one can easily count the 
number and size of the coveys. 

Partridges do not like covert so thick that they cannot move 
easily through it, such as high thick clover, and will not go into it 
willingly. 1f, however, they can be driven into it they will lie like 
stones and have to be almost touched before they will get up. As I 
have said before, partridges are the best of parents, and innumerable 
instances have been quoted of their bravery in attacking dogs, &c., 
in defence of their chicks. 

They are very local in their habits, by which I mean that if left 
alone a covey will stick to the same two or three fields, and if 
driven off them will soon come back again. The largest bags are 
always made by thoroughly working a small stretch of ground, 
breaking up the coveys on that ground and sticking to them all day, 
and not by racing over large areas of ground and being constantly in 
search of fresh birds. 

A curious and tragic result of this unwillingness to leave their 
ground was told me when I was in Vienna a few years ago. The 
land there near the Danube is quite flat and low-lying, but there are 
hills a few miles off which are of course plainly visible. Owing to 
some extremely heavy rain and the bursting of a large dam a huge 
tract of country was flooded and remained under water for a long 
time. The partridges, of which there were large numbers, took to 
the trees and stayed there till they fell off them from weakness and 
starvation, instead of flying to the hills as they easily could have 
done. 
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Most of us have very distinct recollections of our first attempts 
at partridge-shooting, for nearly all boys begin their game-shooting 
experiences with this bird, the first of September falling conveniently 
in the summer holidays. The terrifying whirr with which the covey 
rose from the ground—and shall I confess the blaze into the brown 
which immediately followed ?—these are incidents never to be for- 
gotten. Then some gratifying progress at single birds, and finally 
the crowning triumph when a right-and-left was neatly accom- 
plished. 

Some evolutionists declare that this whirring of the wings when 
birds spring from the ground is the direct result of the struggle fot 


THROUGH THE ROUGH GRASS IN SEPTEMBER 


existence and the survival of the fittest, inasmuch as that the 
species who formed this habit had an additional safeguard against 
those enemies which, if they failed to pounce upon them while on the 
ground, would seize them just as they rose from it. Whether the 
nerves of the wild cat and dog or of their remote and prehistoric 
ancestors would have been sufficiently startled to cause them to miss 
their grip of a whirring bird I cannot say, but I have on several 
occasions seen a modern retriever spring up and seize a partridge 
which had risen at his nose when it was quite a couple of feet from 
the ground. 
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REDLEGS, ETC. 


In every point except size the redleg, or Frenchman, is a most 
inferior bird to our native breed. Some people consider his gaudy 
plumage more handsome, but to my mind the beautiful varieties of 
brown, buff, bay, and grey which go to make up our bird’s plumage 
are infinitely more pleasing. Their habits are very similar, but the 
Frenchman is fonder of using his legs, and if he has been flushed a 
couple of times it is often very hard to make him rise again. I have 
on several occasions picked him up with my hand when he has been 
trying to hide instead of flying again. When he does fly he certainly 
goes straighter, and possibly farther, than the English bird, and it 
is easier to send him in any required direction; nor does he change 
his line of flight so quickly if he sees danger ahead. For these 
reasons many keepers on estates where the birds are driven like to 
have some Frenchmen about, as they say that they lead the English 
birds on to the guns. 

When they come to the table their inferiority is even more 
strongly marked. Luckily the genius of a French chef was equal to 
inventing perdrix aux choux, for under no other treatment are 
they eatable. The Hungarian birds are precisely similar to our 
own. They exist in great quantities on their native plains, and have 
been freely imported into this country during the last twenty years, 
with a view to changing the blood in some places and of increasing 
the stock in others. If it is only a change of blood that is required 
that can be better done by changing an equal number of birds with 
some friend who lives at a distance, for the long time which Hun- 
garian birds must be in captivity is certain to weaken them to some 
extent. Different varieties of partridges are found all over the Old 
World, and excellent sport is obtained with them in both India and 
South Africa. 
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THE L.S.D. OF YACHTING AND CRUISING 
BY CLIVE HOLLAND 


For lovers of the sea there can be no pleasanter or more exciting 
sport than yacht-racing, and no more enjoyable method of 
holiday-making than a yachting cruise. It is, of course, not 
possible for everyone to indulge a taste for a yachting holiday, 
or for the still more expensive sport of yacht-racing. But if 
well managed, a cruise in a good old-fashioned “‘ family boat,’’ where 
several of the party are practical sailors and able to undertake at 
least a portion of the work of sailing and navigating, is a much less 
expensive proceeding than might be imagined. Many people, indeed, 
are deterred from making the experiment by reason of the impres- 
sion that has been largely fostered by articles in the papers regard- 
ing the fortunes spent upon yachts, and the extravagant cost of 
yachting as a pastime generally. 

It is quite true that of late years the cost has tended rather to 
increase than to become less, for steam—in response to the craze 
for speed—has largely repliced the comfortable sailing craft of from 
80 to 100 tons of twenty or twenty-five years or so ago; and alsothe 
modern demand for the speediest of boats is an expensive fud. In 
former times yachts such as we have mentioned—sound, sea-going, 
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and of a “‘ family ” type—were owned by men who fitted them out 
year after year as a matter of course, until they were quite out of 
date, and in some cases even perhaps verging on the unseaworthy. 
To-day the comfortable cruisers of the type we have referred to, 
capable of going anywhere within reason, are far less sought after 
and esteemed than formerly, and boats are sold or exchanged often 
at the end of their owner’s first season for something faster, bigger, 
or more up-to-date, as the case may be. 

Yachting as a’pastime may be said to have had its commence- 
ment somewhere about the time of Charles II’s reign, when the 
largest boats were of from 30 to 4o tons, in build more like the 


A TYPICAL RACING CREW 


Belgian oyster-boats and mussel-boats one sees in Ostend Harbour 
than the clipper-like craft of the middle and third quarter of the last 
century. From that class of vessel to the wonderful floating palace 
of from 500 to 800 tons of the present time is indeed a far cry. 

And nowadays the schooners, cutters, and yawls of from 80 to 
150 tons, which but comparatively a few years ago were a most 
popular type of craft, have been replaced very largely by the “ float- 
ing hotels” which are occupied for a month or six weeks in the 
height of the season by wealthy people—who may or may not really 
care for the water—and serve as an excuse for lavish expenditure 


and extravagant rivalry on the part of their owners, or hirers for the 
time being. 
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But even with the advent of huge steam-craft luckily all ro- 
mance and picturesqueness has not disappeared from this delightful 
pastime, and much has been done to keep alive the art of sailing by 
the springing into existence of several new classes of small boats— 
which entail upon their owners a certain amount of personal work 
and knowledge of seamanship, and are very frequently sailed by 
these owners—such are Rambler, Ixia, Kythe, Sunbeam, Musette, 
Dormy, and many another. There are also quite a couple of score 
of lady owners of pretty little craft of the “‘ redwing,” ‘ chick,” or 
‘seabird ” classes, which are often seen racing in the Clyde, at the 
mouth‘of the Thames estuary, off Harwich, or in the Solent during 


REDWINGS AT SEA VIEW, ISLE OF WIGHT 


the summer months. Some of the best boats of these types are 
Mallard, Grebe, Teal, Kinematic, Water Witch, Ouaniganda, Nancy, 
Unknown, Lachesis, Sonya, and Gipta. 

The general public scarcely realise the large amount of capital 
which is locked up in yachts. An estimate of a well-known yacht 
broker placed this sum at not less than £10,000,000 sterling, and it 
is a moderate estimate that £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 is annually 
spent, directly or indirectly, on the fascinating pastime of yachtinz. 
Many heavy items which go to make up the bill are hardly dreamt 
of, let alone taken into account, by the average man in the street. 

What may best be described as a “ family”’ boat, fairly up-to- 

date, and of frcm 80 to 100 tons, whether hired or owned, costs a 
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good deal more to keep up during a season lasting three or four 
months than the uninitiated would suppose. Such a boat (say of 
80 tons) will make a very large hole in £600, even if sailed on 
strictly economical lines, and with a crew only sufficient to handle 
her properly. For one thing, the cost of provisions when on a 
cruise from port to port, say along the South Coast, forms a very 
heavy item of expense ; as at most seaside places where yachtsmen 
are wont to congregate, the wideawake provision dealers, dairymen, 


LAUNCHING THE ‘‘ BRYNHILD,” 23-METRE CLASS 


greengrocers, and butchers, not to mention the retailers of mere 
luxuries, have a habit of raising their prices from 25 per cent. to 
50 per cent. to all those who have their home on blue water. 
Harbour dues entail a very considerable expense when one is 
continually on the move, cruising in home or foreign waters ; and, 
of course, should steam and speed be the yachtsman’s hobby, the 
coal bill, in the case of a 200-ton yacht, will probably amount to £20 
or £30 a week on the average, according to the distances run, and 
may even exceed the latter figure under exceptional circumstances. 
Although a steamer will carry fewer hands than a sailing yacht 
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of, say, even two-thirds her tonnage, coaling labour and other 
incidentals must be set off as against reduction in the wages bill. 
The newer steam yachts, of larger size, which the American 
millionaire has been the chief means of bringing into vogue, are, of 
course, terribly expensive to fit out and keep up, and in the case of 
some of the faster boats, which do from twelve to fifteen knots an 


‘“*NYRIA’’ BEFORE THE WIND 


hour, the coal bill is immensely increased with each knot of extra 
speed attained. 

The upkeep of such boats as Valiant of Mr. Vanderbilt, Namouna 
of Mr. J. Gordon Bennett, Evin of Sir Thomas Lipton, Corsair and 
Kethailes—to mention only a few of the better known—is enormous. 

But if yachting as a pastime is expensive, yacht-racing is even 
a more costly type of amusement. To build and own a modern 
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racing yacht such as the Brynhild, White Heather, Nyria, Shamrock, or 
even smaller ones such as Mariska, Ma’oona, Vanity, Ostara, and 
Sonya, is indeed an expensive hobby ; for while an ordinary schooner 
or cutter of modern type can be built at a cost of between £35 and 
£50 per ton, a “racing machine” will cost anything between £75 
and £120 per ton, and in the case of several of the ‘ cracks ” of 
recent years even the latter sum has been considerably exceeded. 
The expenses of a full season’s *‘ pot-hunting,” with the modern 
equivalent of the old 40-tonner, may be roughly estimated at not 
less than £1,000; but this sum, which will be decreased as the yacht 


LEADING 


is larger or smaller than that mentioned, will only cover necessary 
outlay, and will not include towing (sometimes an expensive item) ; 
renewal of spars or sails, rendered necessary through accidents; nor 
many other little expenses which have an irritating way of crop- 
ping up. 

In the case of very well-known “ cracks,” past and present, such 
as Bloodhound, Ailsa, Bona, Britannia, Shamrock, Lucida, Nyria, and 
other smaller boats, a thorough-going season of forty to fifty starts 
will cost the owner from £3,000 to £4,000, which latter sum will be 
greatly increased should the yachts, earlier in the year, have been 
racing at Nice, Monte Carlo, or other Mediterranean yachting centres. 
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The value of the prizes won by even successful boats cannot 
generally be regarded as anything of a set-off against the heavy 
expenditure entailed in winning them. In many cases, of course, 
these prizes are trophies or cups, possibly held for a year only, and 

‘in the case of others they are often quite counterbalanced in value 
by the gratuities dispersed to the crew in the case of victory. 
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A QUIET EVENING IN HARBOUR 


But, of course, the difference between the cost of yacht-racing 
and a reasonable yachting holiday is enormous, and it may be 
pointed out to those contemplating the latter that there are many 
boats afloat or available of the older type—some of them thirty or 
forty years old—which can be frequently picked up or hired nowa- 
days for a ‘‘mere song”’; and these are the craft for the yachting 
cruise of small cost, real comfort, and general enjoyment. Few 
holidays, indeed, if only the weather be decent, are likely to prove 
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more healthful, regenerating, and enjoyable than one such as we 
have in mind, where several friends, clubbing together, and able to 
do the greater part of the work of sailing themselves, went for a 
most delightful cruise from the Wight to Falmouth, putting in here 
and there at such interesting and picturesque places as Studland 
Bay, Poole Harbour, Weymouth, Teignmouth, Dartmouth, Torquay, 
Salcombe, Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, and Gerrans, at a cost little 
exceeding what they would have spent on a Continental holiday of 
modest length, or say a month at a good South or East Coast 
holiday resort. 

The cost of running a boat of from thirty to forty tons, with a 
handy man and possibly a boy, the rest of the work being done by 
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the owner and friends for, say, a couple of months in the summer, 
may be roughly estimated as follows :— 

The hire of the boat may be put down at from £5 to £6 a week, 
or say £40 for the cruise. The wages of a thoroughly competent 
hand, capable of acting as captain, steward, and cook, will work out 
at not much less than 35s. to £2 a week, or say £14 to £16. A boy 
is always useful, and should certainly be carried, even when there 
are several experienced amateurs aboard, if the boat be upwards 
of thirty tons. His wages will be anything from Ios. to 15s. per 
week, or for the whole cruise, say £5. If the skipper and boy are 
to look fairly smart it will probably be necessary to supply them 
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with an outfit, the total cost of which would be somewhere about 
£10, or, perhaps, to pay part of the cost of same, in which case £6 
or £7 might cover the expense. Then a £5 note at least must be 
put down for incidentals in fitting the boat with extra things which 
individual taste may suggest. 

Living will be found to be dearer upon the water than upon 
land. Even fickle appetites have a habit of improving, and it would 
therefore be unsafe to put down a less sum than 15s. per head per 
week for ordinary board, exclusive, of course, of any special luxuries 
and all wines, spirits, and tobacco. At least £2 per week should be 
reckoned for odds and ends of incidental expenses, such as harbour 
dues, &c., but this item is one of the most variable, and it is 
impossible to make anything like an exact estimate. Indeed, allow- 
ance should always be made for a 25 per cent. increase of this item 
should the weather prove broken and harbours be more frequented 
than would otherwise be the case. 

The total cost of a two months’ cruise for a party of four friends, 
the owner, the man, and the boy, will work out at about £125 to 
£150, which, split up into five shares, will come out at about from 
£25 to £30 per head. Even calculating it at the latter figure, so as 
to provide for contingencies, it can scarcely be called a dear holiday, 
or one much in excess of the cost of a visit to an ordinary watering 
place. It must, however, be borne in mind that it will be necessary 
for a good part of the work to be done by the holiday-makers them- 
selves, and a certain amount of economy and care must be exercised 
all round. 

A month’s holiday upon the same lines would cost about three- 
fifths of the sum we have named per head, as the outfit and some 
other items would have to be provided for, whether a month or two 
months’ cruise was contemplated. 

No better cruising ground for the average amateur yachtsman, 
or, indeed, for those who can only take a yachting holiday occasion- 
ally, can be imagined than the South Coast, which possesses so many 
places of historic and picturesque interest, and numberless good 
harbours of refuge in case of bad weather, at short distances apart, 
scattered along the whole of its length. But for those who live up 
North the Clyde and the West Coast of Scotland, although the 
latter is less easy to navigate than the English Channel, are equally 
attractive. 

Of the delights and benefits of such a holiday as we have 
sketched out it is not easy to speak too warmly, and such a vacation 
will do more to fit the over-worked (provided they are good sailors) 
for the business of life than long railway journeys to popular 
seaside resorts or to Continental holiday grounds. 

NO. CLXX. VOL. Xx1x.—September 1909 
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MOTOR CAR DEVELOPMENTS, ‘WITH THE 
COMING OF THE AEROPLANE 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


IF one were asked the question, ‘‘ What has been the chief feature 
during the past twelve months in the development of the modern 
motor car?” the answer could be summed up in one word, “ Effici- 
ency.” It is about twelve months since I had the opportunity of 
expressing my views on the subject of automobilism in this magazine, 
and during that period nothing in the nature of absolute novelty has 
appeared in the motoring world, with the sole exception of the new 
Daimler engine, to which I will allude later on. For the rest, 
steady improvement on normal lines has been the order of the day, 
and now we have arrived at a point where it does not appear to be 
humanly possible that any more power can, by hook or by crook, 
be wrung from any internal combustion engine of a given size. 

Time was, and that not so very long ago, when he who desired 
to proceed swiftly on his travels in a mechanically propelled vehicle 
adopted an engine of very considerable size, having a diameter of 
the cylinder of six inches; but this connoted very excessive weight 
of the entire chassis, which again meant that tyre depreciation rose 
to such a pitch that extravagance was a mild and ineffective term to 
use in connection with the wear and tear of outer covers, and these, to 
support the superincumbent mass, had to be very large and costly. 
Cars of medium horse-power could be obtained, if only from the 
Continent ; but under the war cry of “ patriotism” British auto- 
mobilists were urged to patronise the home-made article, which was, 
speaking generally, suitable only for millionaires, or for that particu- 
lar class of individual who, in the proverb, is so soon parted from his 
money. Some years ago, almost at the very inauguration of the 
movement, I lifted up a humble voice in the pages of this periodical 
imploring makers to give us a car built on common-sense principles, 
which could be put to practical use in everyday conditions. This 
has now arrived, and whilst gazing on it and contemplating its 
many excellences, I think not at all regretfully of the coarse and 
lumbering monsters for which I ventured to prophesy a merely 
fleeting vogue and which are now no longer even in the fashion. 
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The strictly “‘ popular” car, even for use among the extremely 
well-to-do, is the vehicle having a nominal rating of from eighteen 
to about twenty-five horse-power, and, speaking generally, any 
excess of power beyond these limits is, during the greater portion of 
a day’s trip, merely running to waste. The problem facing the 
modern manufacturer is to put one gallon of motor spirit into a tank 
and so arrange things that the car of which the tank is an integral 
part shall travel up hill and down dale from twenty to twenty-five 
miles without fuss, noise, smell, or vibration; and this problem I 
unhesitatingly assert the British maker has now satisfactorily solved, 
for he has at last given usan ‘“‘ efficient ” engine, and in addition, by 
the adoption of what is practically efficient transmission as well, 
through the use of ball bearings both in the gear box and in the live 
axle, we get an “‘efficient’’ output at the road wheels of the car, 
where one desiderates its production. How has this been done? 

This is not supposed to be a technical paper; sufficient to 
state that the chassis of 1909 is a product of Darwinian evolution. 
What was bad in design and faulty in construction has been 
eliminated, that which was found to be “‘ true and of good report” 
was retained. The principle of ‘‘trial and error” dominated the 
i~sue, and although motor racing as we once knew it is dead, buried, 
and stamped upon, yet, in its day, it performed a service of which 
we moderns reap the benefit, and in the epitaph of the racing 
monster of the Gordon Bennett period we should find room for the 
statement, ‘‘ bad as it was, yet from its ashes the modern pleasure 
car arose”; for, by submitting metals to the stresses set up by 
racing, we now have automobiles which are safe to ride in. Effici- 
ency has largely been arrived at by the adoption of a smaller bore, 
with a longer proportionate stroke than was at one time usual, a 
determination of the size of the inlet and exhaust valves, and of 
the correct lift to be given to them from their seatings, the diameter 
of the induction pipe, through which the explosive mixture is led 
into the combustion chamber, and finally (and this is of the highest 
importance) by the adoption of carburettors in which air and petrol 
vapour are commingled in such exact proportions that they remain 
constant whether the crank shaft is turning at 200 or at nearly 
2,000 revolutions per minute. It is, however, in the carburettor 
that still further developments consistent with the securing of 
absolute efficiency may be looked for, there being a very general 
consensus of opinion that a certain amount of fuel is still wasted in 
the best of them, or at any rate not perfectly consumed. 

The engine invented by an American named Knight, which 
has been adopted by the Daimler Company of Coventry to the 
exclusion of all older types, is a very interesting new departure. In 
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the normal type of petrol engine, inlet and exhaust valves are 
pushed from off their seats by cams operating beneath them, by 
which a certain amount of “tapping” noise is occasioned. In the 
Knight engine two large “sleeves” surround the piston which 
moves within them, and they admit the incoming “charge” and 
afford exit to the burnt gases by a process which is analogous to the 
opening and shutting of large doors. This cycle of operations is 
impossible to explain without diagrams, but the company have 
prepared a cardboard model of this engine which they send to any 
inquirers. The system has been put to very severe tests under the 
official observation of the Royal Automobile Club, from which it 
emerged with complete success. ' 

A good deal of the above information may not be considered as 
particularly illuminating by the average Londoner, who has to spend 
no little time in dodging taxi-cabs, motor ’buses, and ordinary 
touring cars. Indeed the *‘ quick” and the ‘‘dead” have been defined 
by a modern lexicographer as being respectively those who get out 
of the way of motor cars and others who have neglected to do so; 
but I am inditing this paper more especially for the behoof of those 
of my numerous correspondents who, living in the utmost corners 
of the earth where the Badminton is a monthly joy, write and ask 
me various conundrums about motor cars. Before me lies a letter 
dated North Queensland, in which a prospective motorist seeks 
advice concerning the type which he ought to get, he being 
200 miles from the nearest motor depot. He also wanted “ effici- 
ency”’ for £200, and I advised him to procure a two-seater of a 
well-known make, the engine of which is so efficient that although 
one can cover it with a top hat, yet it will propel its load quite 
comfortably at the rate of 30 miles per hour, although it is only 
rated as being of 8 h.p. 

The four-cylinder normal engine of 20 h p. is now so flexible, 
yet at the same time so “robust,” that gear-changing is nowadays 
far less frequent than it used to be, most hills, even of as steep a 
gradient as that of Hindhead in Surrey, being ascended on the top 
gear. So it is really difficult to appreciate the reason for demanding 
big engines of high horse-power, except in connection with a few of 
the extremely heavy seven-seated limousines which require pneu- 
matic tyres about six inches thick (costing {£20 apiece) to support 
the mass which they are called upon to transport, and which are 
suited for the needs of those fortunate individuals to whom money is 
absolutely no object whatever. 

Perhaps the most widely used engine of to-day has a cylinder bore 
of 4in., which particular measurement gives by the Royal Automobile 
Club formula 25$ h.p. The formula is =e , D being the diameter of 
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the cylinder in inches, and N the number of the cylinders. ‘‘ Stroke” 
or the “throw” of the crank is not here considered, with the result 
that makers, both here and on the Continent, have produced an 
engine of small bore with rather a long stroke, a combination which 
has eventuated in giving us the extremely efficient engine which 
our workshops are now producing in our great manufacturing 
centres. 

The annual series of reliability trials were held this summer by 
the Irish and Scottish clubs, and a large number of representative 
automobiles took part in them, with the result that the superiority of 
the British car was amply manifested, the Humber vehicles making 
non-stop runs throughout and winning gold medals in the various 
hill-climbing competitions which were held during the course 
of the extremely arduous routes selected, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to over two thousand miles. The ‘‘Sunbeam” and the 
“Vauxhall” cars also did extremely well, as did also the little 
*‘ Riley” vehicles in the classes for the smaller and cheaper cars. 
With one exception—the Rolls-Royce, which is considered by many 
very competent judges to be one of the finest large cars in the world— 
every firm is now producing quite small vehicles in addition to 
the big ones on which their earlier reputations were based. Even 
the lordly six-cylinder Napier has a baby brother of 15 h.p., anda 
remarkably sturdy and satisfactory infant it is, being used largely as 
a cab as well as a private carriage. 

Turn we then from the motor car proper to the tyre thereof, this 
being a fitment which constitutes the bed-rock of all motoring; 
without it any idea of automobilism is but an empty dream, and it 
has caused in the past more worry and expense than all the other 
running costs put together. Time was when I used to be (in 
the words of an individual who, in the literary world, is considered 
to be a judge of character) a ‘‘ solid-tyre’’ crank. Just as when the 
little dog in the picture is shown pricking up his ears when someone 
says “‘rats,”’ or when obese gentlemen are aroused from stertorous 
slumbers at the club by the bare mention of the words Tariff Reform 
or Free Trade (as the case may be) to take immediate part in 
acrimonious wranglings, so used the present writer to brighten up 
and feel that there was some hope for the future of economical 
motoring when he could find anyone to agree with him on this 
his favourite hobby—which, however, was but seldom. 

Nowadays, however, the solid tyre for the pleasure carriage is 
‘* off,” mainly because the pneumatic is now so greatly improved 
that it may cover a distance amounting to many thousands of miles 
without becoming deflated. This is largely due to improved processes 
of manufacture, and punctures arising from pieces of sharp flint or 
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even nails are now of much less frequent occurrence than they used 
to be. Indeed, with certain tyres, such asthe Dunlop and the Helsby, 
which latter has a tread composed of strips of canvas set on edge 
and vulcanised together, the puncture pure and simple may be 
regarded as a negligible quantity altogether. In any case a 
puncture is not a serious matter, for spare rims with tyres already 
inflated are carried by every car on the road, so that progress may 
be resumed in a few minutes. The bugbear of motorists is the 
“burst ” or ‘* blow out,” and when this catastrophe occurs, “‘ bang,” 
in the exact and literal sense of the word, goes ten pounds sterling, 
for a burst outer cover is rarely found to be worth repairing. An 
invention, however, has been placed before the public during the 
past summer which reduces the probability of such an accident to a 
minimum. I refer to the “‘ reinforced” inner tube, and I am so 
convinced of the indubitable merit of this novel accessory that I do 
not scruple to give it both bold and free advertisement for the common 
benefit. 

Previously to the materialisation of this sensible idea the outer 
cover not only protected the inner tube from injury but sustained 
an enormous pressure set up by the latter ; so that when any weak- 
ness manifested itself in the walls of the cover the tube would find it 
out, and, forcing its way through the weak spot, would rend and tear 
the fabric of which the cover was composed. With the reinforced 
inner tube, however, the same conditions do not occur, for incor- 
porated in its substance is a certain amount of fabric which prevents 
the tube from expanding laterally, so that it merely supports the wall 
of the cover and does not unduly put out any effort to disrupt it. 
However carefully an outer cover may be made, so far it has passed 
the wit of mortal man to devise any material that will not rot when 
exposed to the action of water which penetrates through cuts in 
the india-rubber of the tread, and when there have been rotten or 
weak spots the canvas cover has been ready to burst at any moment, 
as a pressure of 80lb. or more to the square inch was always at 
work on its interior surface. The reinforced inner tube, however, is 
only free to expand to a trifling degree, and that longitudinally (in 
order that resiliency may be maintained), so that when in use the 
envelope, or the outer portion of the tyre, merely contains it, and, as 
a result, under no circumstances will the cover burst, as heretofore it 
so often did, although, of course, the tube may be punctured by fell 
mischance. 

In a series of tests of this admirable invention recently 
carried out by the Royal Automobile Club, holes were punched as 
large as a shilling right through ordinary outer covers, and a car 
thus fitted sent on a tour of some hundreds of miles, when it was 
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found that this new inner tube exhibited no tendency whatever to 
blow through the orifices thus made. Had an ordinary tube been 
fitted the tyre of course could not have been even pumped up hard 
at all, nor driven, if the pressure in the tyres had been kept low, one 
hundred yards. I think that the reinforced inner tube has decidedly 
come to stay, and it may be considered, without exaggeration, to be 
the most important development in tyres which the motoring world 
has seen for some years. Another practical improvement is the Atlas 
tyre protector, which provides absolute immunity from punctures of 
all kinds. It consists of a shield constructed of circular metal discs 
vulcanised into a fabric and overlapping one another, being them- 
selves 34; of an inch thick, and imbeddedin rubber. This device has 
also been tested by the club with satisfactory results. It may 
possibly slightly slow the tyre, but in these days of engine efficiency 
this is a matter of but small moment, every driver having a reserve 
of power at his disposal under all circumstances except when he may 
be engaged on the racing track, and there the use of such tyre- 
protectors is not contemplated. 

The latest development of the non-skid tyre is that of the 
Palmer Company, where the metal stud is absolutely anchored into 
the body of the tyre by having the cords of which the tyre is com- 
posed passed through eyelet holes in the base of the stud itself. It is 
claimed, and I think with reason, that by this arrangement it will be 
impossible for the stud to be displaced, a not infrequent occurrence 
in some of the tyres we have known in the past. Another tyre 
development, and that a lamentable one, is that prices have gone up 
all round owing to the extraordinary appreciation in the price of raw 
rubber, which has lately reached the somewhat alarming figure of 
eight shillings a pound. It is evidently almost time that all the 
optimistic talk concerning ‘‘ synthetic” or artificial rubber should 
materialise, otherwise all motor tyres will rise to such a figure as 
will seriously affect the users of self-propelled vehicles, including 
motor omnibusesandcabs. Nothing in the nature of artificial rubber 
has as yet been publicly exploited, although it is more than hinted 
that the percentage of pure rubber entering into the composition of 
some of the cheaper tyres now on the market is extremely low. 
Rubber is, of course, necessary for the inner tube so that the air 
may be imprisoned in an elastic medium, but for the construction of 
the outer cover the adoption of some other material in connection 
with canvas or cord should not present insuperable and even eternal 
difficulties. This is the line on which inventors should now direct 
their energies, for a gigantic fortune awaits the producer of a rubber- 
less outer cover which will be as satisfactory in use as the one with 
which we have all become so familiar, 
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Regarding jelly-filled tyres, which at one time were largely ex- 
ploited, the truthful chronicler must fain remark that most of 
them have passed, with other devices designed to ‘‘ revolutionise 
motoring,” into the Ewigkeit. They were expensive, heavy, and not 
very resilient, and when they started to go wrong they were unrepair- 
able. Once I overtook a motorist with his wheels thus fitted, and 
on approaching received into my car a projectile having the appear- 
ance of a segment of a large German sausage. It turned out to 
be a portion of his “tyre filling,” escaping from the outer cover 
which was coming to pieces. I followed him at a respectful 
distance to a neighbouring garage, where I assisted him to remove 
the remaining portion of his ruined tyre from its rim with knives and 
chisels, and eventually to mount on it a pneumatic tyre of normal 
type. 

Before quitting the question of motor cars and their accessories, 
I would like to answer here the question so often put to me by 
correspondents having a limited sum at their disposal, as to ‘‘ what 
to get.’’ My advice is that, from the point of strict economy alone, 
“the best is the cheapest,” and for persons who wish to enjoy 
motoring at a reasonable cost there is a very great deal to be said in 
favour of the single-cylinder car, which can now be acquired at a 
moderate price and made in the very highest possible degree of 
excellence. Such a vehicle of but eight or nine horse-power is so 
perfectly finished in its details, and the engine so accurately balanced 
as to its moving parts, that it is quite as comfortable to ride in as 
many cars having four cylinders; it will give absolutely no trouble at 
all, year in and year out, that its owner cannot put right without 
having recourse to professional assistance, and will at the end of 
five long years of hard usage be found almost as good as ever it was. 
The “cheap” four-cylinder, on the other hand, being as it is, in 
some cases, roughly finished, and “ fitted’? by mechanics who are 
allowed to scamp their work, is by no means an unmitigated joy to 
its proprietor ; first one cylinder may begin to lose compression, or 
through getting insufficient lubrication become scored on its working 
surfaces, and so general deterioration may set in, and undoubtedly 
will, should any bearings be permitted to get in the least out of 
line. A ‘‘cheap” motor car is like a cheap watch—it goes for a 
time, but brief life is here its portion; if funds for the purchase of a 
timepiece are limited, one acquires a well-finished but simply 
constructed article, and does not try to obtain for the same money a 
piece of machinery of the chronometer type, which cannot be possibly 
made at the price to give any sort of satisfaction to its owner. The 
same argument holds good in the case of motor cars, and so verb, 
sat. sap. 
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And now for the aeroplane. The Badminton has ever been the 
premier magazine having to do with sport and pastime, and if there 
is a new sport and a novel pastime ahead of us all, it is the 
“navigation” of the air, at high speeds, by means of a machine 
which is far heavier than that unstableelement. The recent crossing 
of the Channel—a feat that was attended by no apparent difficulty—by 
M. Blériot has brought the question very prominently before the 
people of this country, and there is no doubt that in the immediate 
future the flights which are now of daily occurrence in France will 
soon be emulated by various intrepid sportsmen in Great Britain, 
and their experiences duly recorded in these pages. The protagonists 
of present-day aviation are divided into two camps: those favouring 
the Wright type of machine, which has two planes or “decks” of 
supporting surfaces, and was the first with which really successful 
flights were made, and the monoplane or single decker ’’ of Blériot 
and Latham, which now appears to be the more practical vessel of 
the two. It is indeed extraordinary how very rapidly events are 
marching. Wright’s machine, with its two large decks, together 
with projecting planes in front of considerable dimensions, now 
seems to be altogether outclassed by the Blériot flier, which is driven 
by a three-cylinder air-cooled motor of about 23 h.p. only. The 
wings measure but 25 ft. across from tip to tip, the total sup- 
porting surface is as little as 14 square metres, the entire weight 
6} cwt., and the price will come out at about £400. Dozens of 
men now fly with ease, so it goes without saying that hundreds 
will shortly be doing the like. One of Wright’s pupils, M. Paul 
Tissandier, learnt the art of driving the aeroplane after two 
and a quarter hours in the air in company with his teacher, 
and, happily, so far serious accidents have not occurred. 
Usually the aeronaut descends to earth, quoting the language 
of the descriptive reporter, with a ‘ graceful and bird-like swoop,” 
but now and again, according to the same authority, he arrives on 
terra firma “ with a dull, sickening thud.” Landing is the difficulty, 
and not the “ take off,” and in a crowded country like Great Britain, 
‘where to stop” will undoubtedly be ever a serious question for 
aviators. Questions of “rights” of owners of land are bound to 
crop up in time, and it is not by any means clear that the mere 
flying over land belonging to another might not constitute a tech- 
nical act of trespass! It is probable also that partridges, pheasants, 
and grouse may be seriously disturbed when the use of these 
monster artificial birds becomes common in the atmosphere above 
their breeding places. 

However, the aeroplane has come, and doubtless, like the 
motor car, come to stay; so we shall all soon get used to 
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it. One would imagine that India and Egypt will be found to be 
peculiarly adapted to the new sport. Conceive oneself “in the 
plains” at the height of the hot weather, say at Kamptee, in the 
Central Provinces, where I have seen the thermometer at 115° in 
the verandah. The sun is setting like a ball of fire, everything 
is parched and baked, no drop of rain having fallen for months. 
Men and women creep out from behind kuskus tatties which have 
blocked up the doors to keep out some of the stifling heat, and 
discuss plans for recreation. 

“What shall we do, Smith?” says Jones of the Native Cavalry ; 
‘polo, tennis, a drive to Nagpur and back, or shall we go down 
to the gymkhana, and dance at the club later on?” 

“We will do none of these things,” answers Smith; “ fetch 
out the monoplane. We will just fly over to Jubbulpore and see 
my brother; it is only a hundred miles, and we can be back before 
early parade.” 

So the precious machine is carefully wheeled out of its 
*‘ godown,” its wings attached and braced securely. A crowd of 
natives assembles, eager to witness the departure of the ‘‘ mad 
sahibs.” Jones takes his seat, while Smith at the steering-wheel 
directs the starting of the engine, the propeller revolves, and the 
exhaust of the engine resounds above the bawlings of the natives. 
Slowly the beautiful white machine gathers way as it advances over 
the soft black soil, and finally quits the earth and ascends into 
the empyrean. ‘‘Shabdsh!” (‘‘Bravo!”) screams the faithful 
‘‘ramsammy ”’ from beneath. 

“Put your helm over a bit, sonny,’”’ remarks Jones, as the pace 
increases to a mile a minute. ‘“‘ You are heading for Bombay ; 
keep her north and by east a quarter north with this wind.” 

This is no idle fantasy, but is a fair, and, I hope, intelligent 
anticipation of what may easily happen within the next two years. 
The air is not “conquered,” and never will be any more than the 
sea is conquered; both will take their toll of human lives. The 
motor car—as also the railway, the telegraph, and indeed every other 
scientific invention—was made at its advent the object of scorn and 
derision of persons who are now recognised as having been merely 
dull and indeed stupid reactionaries. Much cheap wit and inex- 
pensive sarcasm is now being emitted with reference to the new- 
comer. ‘‘N’importe,” says the aeroplane; ‘“‘j’y suis, j’y reste.” 
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SOME METHODS OF FISHING IN CHINA 


BY SURGEON GORDON MOIR, R.N. 


THE various methods of fishing as practised by the Chinese on the 


Yang-tse-Kiang are of interest by reason of their variation from the 
methods employed by other countries. That there is a great differ- 
ence is not to be wondered at, seeing that the Chinaman has his own 
ideas of doing most things; whether it be fishing or anything else 
he seems to approach the matter in hand from a diametrically oppo- 
site standpoint from that of other people, arriving, however, at a 
result as successful as—often more so than—that of his perhaps 
more up-to-date rival. 

The fishing in the Yang-tse may be divided into several classes 
—fishing with otters or with cormorants, with nets worked either 
from the shore or from a boat, and with lines and also with rods. 


FISHING WITH OTTERS 


There is only one place where this is practised, and that is at 
Ichang, about a thousand miles above Shanghai. At the present 
time there are not more than eight or ten fishermen who use the 
method. These men obtain the otters from streams in the neigh- 
bourhood, one place being San-Yung-tung, about seven miles from 
Ichang. Each sampan or native boat employed in this kind of 
fishing carries one man, a casting net, and the otter, which has a 
collar with a light line attached to it. The casting net falls into the 
water in the shape of a cone, the apex being nearest the surface. 
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The bottom is fringed 
with small pieces of 
lead, which tend to 
close the net on its be- 
ing hauled up to the 
boat. On reaching a 
likely spot the fisherman 
gathers his net together 
with his right hand, and 
throws it out in sucha 
way that the leaded 
bottom strikes the water 
in the form of a circle. 
The net is then allowed 
to sink. Whilst it is 
descending, the otter is 
moved towards the bow 
of the sampan, when it 
quietly dives outside the 
net. The little creature 
descending drives the 
fish before it towards 
the base of the net, and 
on arriving at the 


OTTER, NET, AND SAMPAN 


bottom it moves 
round, chasing the 
fish into the gap- 
ing mouth of the 
meshes. An inter- 
val of time is al- 
lowed to elapse, 
and the net is 
hauled up. The 
weight of the me- 
tal causes the lower 
part to be drawn 
together, thus en- 
closing the fish. 
The fisherman 
gives a tug with 
his left hand on 
the otter’s line, and 
the animal, which 
has remained out- NET AND OTTER DESCENDING 
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side the net, rises to the surface as the net is raised, and scrambles 


on board without aid. 
Quite large fish are 
sometimes caught in this 
manner, some averaging 
four pounds. Occasion- 
ally (as in the photograph), 
if there are no fish about, 
the otter will rise to the 
surface and give the fisher- 
man warning that a differ- 
ent place should be tried. 


CORMORANT-FISHING. 


The cormorants em- 
ployed are obtained from 
numerous places in the 
Yang-tse where they breed. 
They are caught young, 
and are trained for the 
fishing while they are still 
in down. 


OTTER ASCENDING 


As they grow up they are trained with older birds. At first a 


OTTER ON SURFACE OF WATER INSIDE NET 


constricting band consist- 
ing of a ring of bamboo 


‘fibre matted together is 


put round their necks. 
Their introduction to fish- 
ing is generally done up a 
creek. The sampan is 
very small, containing the 
fisherman and about six or 
seven birds. The China- 
man has a bamboo in his 
hand, and the birds, which 
are resting on projections 
on either side of the boat, 
are pushed overboard, 
when they immediately 
dive. The fisherman then 
rocks the sampan from 
side to side, presumably 


to make the birds keep away and spread themselves. A cormorant 
soon arrives on the surface with its catch, and tries to swallow the 
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fish. The bamboo pole is thrust towards it, the bird perches on it, 
and it is brought on board still trying to complete its meal. The 
fish is removed, and the 
bird sent overboard again. 
At the end of the third or 
fourth journey the band is 
removed from the cormo- 
rant’s throat, and it is 
given a small piece of one 
of the fish to eat. 

After a time the bird 
becomes accustomed to 
being unable to swallow 
when the bamboo is thrust 
toward it, the deglutitive 
movements are not made, 
and the fish remains pas- 
sive in the bird’s mouth. 
At this stage the young 
cormorant is fully trained, 
: and the next time he fishes 
OTTER CLIMBING ON BOARD OVER BOW he does so without the 

constricting band. After 
this comes promotion to a place in the regular fishing boats. 

A fleet of these craft 
consists of a number of pa- 
rent sampans large enough 
to carry four or five very 
small sampans_ on_ their 
decks. From forty to a hun- 
dred cormorants, divided into 
different sections, are carried 
in each parent boat. 

The small sampans are 
made just large enough to 
hold a Chinese boy. They 
have perches fitted round 
them supporting start 
branches where the cormo- 
rants can perch. The crew 
of the parent sampan_in- 
cludes enough boys to man 
all the small boats, and as soon as the fishing begins the boys get 
into their sampans, taking with them the cormorants, which they 
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remove by means of a bamboo. In order to identify the birds each 
one is marked either by turning or colouring certain wing feathers, 
so that when the fishing fleet is in company each crew has no 
difficulty in recovering its own. 

When the small sampans have left the mother boat they spread 
out, and the fishing is carried on from them in the method employed 
for training the birds, the rocking movement being kept up all the 
time to make the birds spread. The birds dive in various directions, 
and a keen eye has to be kept for the reappearance of each one. As 
one is seen to come to the surface out goes the bamboo, the bird 


CORMORANTS AND SAMPAN 


perches on it, is drawn to the boat, the fish removed, and the cor- 
morant is sent overboard again to resume its task. 

The fish themselves are quite small, but fetch about 19 cents a 
picul in the market. The fisherman’s average gain is about half a 
dollar a day. 


NET-FISHING 
Fixed Nets on Land. 


A look at the accompanying photograph will best explain the 
type and construction of the apparatus used. 
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The net, as will be seen, has a bamboo from each corner ; where 
these join above the centre of the net they are lashed to a pair of 
supporting sheer legs formed by two bamboos. The heels of these 
sheer legs are kept spread well apart by a transverse bamboo. A 
bamboo from each end of the transverse spar runs shoreward, and 
this forms a lever for raising the net out of the water. The whole 
affair is supported and balanced on struts fixed into the mud at the 
water's edge, close to where the transverse bamboo is lashed to the 
levers. A heavy weight is made fast to the centre so that the net 
can be easily lowered into the water. 

To raise the net again, lines from the shore ends of the levers 


SMALL SAMPAN USED SINGLY IN CREEKS 


are either hauled on or are taken to a kind ot winch worked by a 
treadmill. The fish are removed from the big net by means of a 
hand net. The photograph illustrating this kind of fishing was 
taken at Chinkiang. 


Fixed Net in Sampan. 


The structure of the framework is based on the same principle 
as for shore nets, the only difference being that the pivot is the bow 
of the sampan. By this method many more fish are usually taken, 
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and they are generally of a larger size than the fish caught in the 
land nets. Sampans may be seen fishing alone or in large numbers ; 
sometimes as many as forty work together in a line, advancing and 
lowering their nets at the same time. This causes the fish to be 
driven ahead, the direction taken by the sampans ensuring that they 
are urged into shallow water, where the catch is always greater. As 
may be imagined, looking at the photograph showing several 
sampans fishing together, it is a curious sight to come across a large 


CORMORANTS FISHING 


number of these boats in line, their bamboos forming the net frame- 
work twisted into grotesque shapes against the sky line. 
These photographs were taken at Kinkiang. 


NET-FISHING IN SAMPAN 


This differs from the fishing just described inasmuch as the 
net is not a fixed one. 

The sampan proceeds down stream, one man is at the Yuloo 
(stern oar), the other man does the fishing. He stands forward in 
the boat, holding a bamboo pole outwards from the side. On the 
pole is looped the net. This net is practically the same as the one 
used for fishing with otters. To cast the net the man has merely to 
withdraw the bamboo and the net falls into the water, its open or 
NO CLXX. VOL. xxIx.—September 1909 U 
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mouth end sinking while he holds on to the apex end by means of a 
rope. Directly the net has been dropped the sampan is reversed and 
headed up stream. On hauling up the net the mouth closes, due to 
the lead weights fringing it. 

The fish caught by means of this net is the so-called ‘‘ Man- 
darin.” It belongs to the carp family. It varies in weight from two 
to six or seven pounds, the smaller size being considered the better 
eating. One peculiarity about these fish is that they will not 
approach any artificial lure, although in the summer months they 
can be seen rising and occasionally jumping out of the water. 


FIXED NET 


Nowhere in the Yang-tse-Kiang do the Chinese try for such large 
fish with rod and line. 


ROD-FISHING 


There is very little rod-fishing in the Yang-tse, two places only 
being noticeable, both of which have clear water: (1) Ichang; 
(2) Yoo-Chow, at the entrance of the Tung-ting Lake. 

The rod is made of bamboo about 6 to 8 ft. long, in one piece. 
The reel is wooden, fastened on to the rod by fibre, and contains 
about 1o yards of line. There is either a gut or horsehair cast 
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of about a yard at the end. The hook is without a barb, and a float 
is used. In shallow water (as in Ichang in winter-time) a ground 


FLEET OF NET SAMPANS 


bait composed of ground rice, husks, and ‘‘fu fu” is used. The 


NET IN SAMPAN, DESCENDING 


same bait will be met with on the Siankiang. Thecurrent carries the 
bait towards the fish, after which there isa recast up stream. When 
Us 
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a fish (which is generally small, 2 to 4 oz.) is caught, it is cast 
without further trouble behind the fisherman, who then puts it into 
the basket. In the summer-time, along the banks of the small 
inland ponds and lakes, a considerable number of smaller fish are 
caught in the same way with a small rod and a line composed 
entirely of gut without a reel. 


CREEK-FISHING AT WUHU 


A curious device used in the creeks here is as follows:—A 
long line fitted at intervals of g in. or 12 in. with a series 


SMALL JUNKS USED FOR TROT-FISHING 


of lesser lines of about 4 in. in length, both lines being of 
the same fineness, is paid out along a creek by the fisherman 
in a sampan for a length of 150 yards. To the end of each lesser 
line is attached a piece of bamboo, bent into a U shape. On 
to these is threaded a fresh-water shrimp. The top of the U 
is brought together by a segment of rush in this way: 

When the fish swallows the bait the ring of rush is dis- 

lodged and the bamboo springs again into a straight line, 

thus securely catching the fish. 


TROT-FISHING 


Undoubtedly all the really big fish in the Yang-tse are caught 
on an ordinary trot, which differs from the trot at home in that the 
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bodies are not barbed and also not baited. The water of the river is 
so saturated with mud that it is impossible for the fish to see any- 
where near the centre of the river. These trots are usually about 
150 or 200 yards long, and are bought as usual; they are generally 
placed decidedly towards one side of the central current. 

The biggest fish taken is the Mandarin, averaging about 
five pounds, though occasionally running up to a weight of ten 
pounds or more. In the smaller creeks and outlets the Chinese 
have an ingenious device somewhat resembling a broom made of 
bamboo, with which they pick the line up in an extraordinarily 
short time. 


HIS MAJESTY’S SELLING PLATER 


BY THE HON. R. M. PRESTON 


‘** By the powers,” said old Peter Duggan, admiringly, ‘sure, that 
mare’d lep a house! ” 

They were standing in the middle of Duggan’s schooling ground, 
watching a batch of horses sweeping round over the fences—Went- 
worth and Forbes, subalterns in the 161st Field Battery, and old 
Duggan, the famous Curragh trainer. Leading the troop of horses 
by a couple of lengths was Wentworth’s charger, a great raking bay 
mare whose splendid bold fencing did indeed seem to warrant old 
Duggan’s eulogy. 

“*Tis a pity now, sir,” he went on, “‘ you don’t enter her at the 
spring meetings. Sure, she’d pick ye up a nice little plate or two.” 

“* But don’t you see, Duggan, we can’t,” replied Wentworth ; 
‘you see, she isn’t mine; she’s a Government charger. I can’t very 
well enter her as ‘ His Majesty’s bay mare, number so-and-so ’ and I 
certainly can’t put her in in my own name.” 

‘* Ah, why not?” said Duggan. ‘‘ Sure, who’s to tell the differ ? 
You put her in as your own mare, and divil a sowl will be the wiser. 
Colonel Mordaunt’s not a racin’ man, and your Major’s away. I'll 
tell you what I’ll do now, gentlemen,” he went on quickly, as he 
saw, or thought he saw, signs of wavering in his listeners’ faces. ‘I 
have me own little horse Woodcock, entered in the Ravenstown 
Selling Plate at Clontogher at the end o’ nex’ month, an’ he can't 
help but win it; but I’ll put that mare in training for ye, an’ ye’ll run 
her with mine an’ back her for a place, for there’s not another horse 
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in the race that’ll smell the quarthers 0’ them two. Then we'll see 
how she shapes, an’ maybe soon afther we'll be makin’ our fortunes 
out of her!” 

He stopped for want of breath, and smiled cherubically upon the 
two subalterns. Wentworth looked across at Forbes for a Jong 
minute—admiration, hesitation, and finally conviction chasing each 
other across his ingenuous countenance, and then he chuckled 
delightedly. 

“ By the Lord Harry, Duggan, you old villain,” cried he, ‘I 
believe we could do it! Look here, Forby, old man,’ he went on, 
seizing his friend’s arm and dragging him aside, ‘‘ why shouldn’t we ? 
Who's to know? As he says, the Colonel never goes racing at all, 
and the Major’s away. Besides, nobody who knows the mare is in the 
least likely to be at the meeting. We might wina pot of money, 
and anyway it will do the old mare good to be chased round a steeple- 
chase course a few times.” 

“It would be rather awkward, though,”’ objected Forbes, ‘“‘ if she 
fell and broke her bally neck.” 

Wentworth’s face fell. ‘‘ That’s true,” he said ; ‘‘ I never thought 
of that!” Then he brightened up again. ‘‘ Well, it’s not at all 
likely,” said he, ‘‘ especially seeing what a fine fencer she really is; 
and if she does happen to break her silly neck I expect we can square 
the farrier all right. I have heard of horses getting restive in the 
night and rearing over backwards in their boxes and breaking their 
necks. I expect the farrier hastoo. Anyway, I’m going to risk it,” 
he concluded. ‘ Let’s go and talk to that old thief Duggan and fix 
things up.” And, rejoining the old trainer, the three conspirators 
walked back to the house in animated conversation. 

Thereafter, every morning the big bay charger went off to 
Duggan’s and spent the day there, walking, galloping, and being 
schooled, and only returning in the evening to barracks. Only on a 
full parade of the whole Brigade Division was she to be seen occupying 
her legitimate position in life as a charger. On all ordinary parades 
her place was filled by a troop horse. The Major of the battery was 
away on leave, the Captain filling a local staff appointment, and 
Forbes was left in command. 

Every day the mare improved in condition and put on muscle 
and speed, and old Duggan waxed more and more enthusiastic over 
her. 


““Ye know, Mr. Wentworth,” he said one day, “‘ ye have a rale fine 
mare here, an’ only that Woodcock is one of the best in Ireland, 
though no one knows that yet but meself, she’d have the legs of him.” 

The great day arrived at last, as even the greatest of days havea 
way of doing, and the bay mare was smuggled out of barracks and 
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sent off to Clontogher by train. It was the usual Irish steeplechase 
meeting, the card consisting of a hurdle race as a sort of hors 
@’euvre (of which no one took the slightest notice, for the Irish- 
man rather despises the “‘sticks”), three handicap ’chases of from 
£50 to £100 value, and a couple of £50 selling races. It was in the 
first of these, the Ravenstown Selling Plate, that Woodcock and 
Fried Potatoes, the euphoniously-named bay mare, were entered. 

Forbes, in his capacity of commanding officer, was not a little 
nervous now that the crucial moment had come, but Wentworth 
and old Duggan were in almost uproarious spirits. To the latter, 
who, unlike the two subalterns, realised fully the gravity of the offence 
they were committing, the humorous side of the affair appealed 
irresistibly, and it is not too much to say that he had never before 
attended a race-meeting with such a pleasurable feeling of excite- 
ment. 

Woodcock, though no one realised at all how good he was, was 
known to be a cut above a £50 selling race, and consequently opened 
a strongly supported favourite at rapidly shortening odds. Went- 
worth and Forbes got on all they could. This really did seema 
gorgeous chance to make money easily and quickly, and they seized 
the opportunity greedily. 

The bay mare started at an outside price, but her undeniable 
good looks and the early report that a considerable quantity of stable 
money was on her soon procured her support, and the odds began to 
shorten rapidly. Long before that, however, the three principals 
had backed her each way—there were ten runners—and for a con- 
siderable sum. 

At length the weighing-out bell rang for the Ravenstown Plate, 
and shortly afterwards the horses appeared and cantered down to 
the post. They got away to a capital start, and almost immediately 
the scarlet and green of Duggan and Wentworth’s pink drew out 
from the ruck and settled down in front. At the end of a mile it 
was evident that, barring accidents, there were only two horses in 
the race—and two at least of the spectators breathed easier. 

By the time the horses came round the bend into the straight 
with only one more fence before them, Wentworth’s nimble brain 
was already building castles in the air, founded on the gold that was 
shortly to be wrested from the bookmakers. Then Woodcock turned 
a double somersault over the last fence, and Forbes dropped his 
glasses and swore as the bay mare cantered home twenty lengths 
ahead of her field! 

“ What infernal luck ! ” groaned Wentworth, as the pair hurried 
off to the weighing-room. ‘‘ Thank Heaven we backed the brute both 
ways ; but, even as it is, I’ve lost a good deal more than I can afford.” 
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They waited for the ‘‘all right,” and then went off to the 
sale ring, where the mare was already being walked round and a 
large and curious crowd had collected. Duggan joined them in 
a very bad humour as they took their places against the railing 
of the ring. 

‘I suppose we’ll be able to buy her in for the fifty, Duggan ? ” 
said Wentworth. 

“Indeed ye will,” growled the old man; ‘‘there won’t be the 
price of an old ass bid for her.” 

They were interrupted by the auctioneer, who began the usual 
glowing eulogy which all auctioneers seem to consider necessary, 
and to which nobody pays the slightest attention. One or two 
horsy-looking individuals stepped into the ring and perfunctorily 
ran their hands down the legs of the mare with that air of deep, 
sarcastic gloom which hall-marks the buyer of horses the world over ; 
but for some minutes there was no bidding. 

Suddenly a voice said “‘ Twenty ” from the other side of the ring. 
The auctioneer brightened (though £50 was the price, and presum- 
ably he knew what that meant), and turned inquiringly towards 
Wentworth, who nodded his head. 

““ Twenty-one,” said the auctioneer. 

‘‘ Five,” replied the hidden voice. 

Wentworth nodded again, and, in response to his twenty-six, 
the unknown bid thirty. 

“Forty,” snapped Wentworth, getting nettled. 

‘‘ Fifty,” replied the voice, and back and forth across the ring 
the two voices went on bidding like the echoes in a cave, while a 
highly appreciative audience gaped and laughed at the exhibition 
and shouted encouragement to the opponents. 

In an incredibly short time Wentworth and Forbes, who were 
sharing the risks, were horrified to find themselves well into the 
hundreds, with no prospect of ever stopping ! 

“What in the name of the divil are ye at ?”’ growled Duggan. 
“‘ Let th’owld baste go. Sure, she’s not worth the half of what ye 
have bid already.” 

“We can’t, you fool,” said Forbes, savagely— Wentworth was too 
busy bidding for dear life to answer. ‘‘ Haven’t we told you she’s a 
Government mare and we'll get kicked out of the Service if she’s sold? 
For goodness’ sake,” he added, “‘ go round the ring and see who is the 
lurid fool that’s bidding against us, and make him hold his infernal 
tongue. He’s ruining us.” 

Duggan accordingly dashed off through the crowd to try to 
catch the elusive buyer; but the throng had now swollen to the most 
alarming dimensions, and it was next to impossible to get through it 
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at all, much less to find the bidder. There was a good deal of noise 
and laughter too, which made it difficult to locate the voice. 

Meanwhile the bidding went remorselessly on, till the total 
was more than £400. 

At last Duggan returned to the distracted pair of subalterns and 
announced that he thought that the divil was in it, for he couldn’t 
get a holt of the other fella’ anyhow! 

‘* What the devil are we to do?” groaned Forbes, mopping his 
brow. ‘‘ We're broke already ten times over, and that infernal, un- 
speakable ass doesn’t seem a bit inclined to stop.” 

Wentworth made no reply, but kept bidding hopelessly on, 
staring stonily in front of him, heedless of the laughter and jeers of 
the crowd. 

‘* Ah, have done now, Mr. Wentworth,” said the old trainer at 
last. ‘‘ Sure, ye’d betther be thrown out of th’ Army than bankrupt.” 

‘Seven hundred,” said Wentworth, looking at him dully. 

There was no response from the unknown voice, and the crowd 
stopped talking to listen. 

‘‘Seven hundred,” repeated the auctioneer, and then with 
ghastly irony, ‘‘ Only seven hundred I’m bid for this superb animal.” 

‘Come on now, me bould lad,” said a voice in the crowd, “ the 
leftnant has ye bet.” 

“More power, General. One more bid, me gay fella’,’”’ shouted 
the crowd delightedly, and then waited for the reply. 

But there was none, and the sharp knock of the auctioneer’s 
hammer broke the silence. 

The crowd hurried away to watch the next race, leaving the 
crestfallen trio to carry home their £700 prize. They got the mare 
back to barracks late at night, and went to bed without any very 
clear idea how they were to meet their obligations. 

As for the mare, she probably gave herself the most insufferable 
airs when she found herself back once more amongst her plebeian 
companions. And she might have been pardoned them, seeing that 
she had left the stable that morning an obscure charger, distinguished 
only by a number, and returned the same evening after having won 
a steeplechase and been bought in for £700. 

Next morning during stables, as Wentworth and Forbes were 
standing gloomily staring at the unconscious cause of all their mis- 
fortunes, an orderly came up with a message to the effect that the 
Colonel desired their presence in his office immediately. 

They hurried to the office and found the Colonel sitting at his 
table, looking very grave and ill at ease; while the Adjutant, who 
seemed to find in them a new and absorbing interest, stood by the door. 

“* Gentlemen,” began the Colonel very gravely, ‘‘ I do not know 
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what is the matter with you, but I can only think and hope that 
you are both mad.” 

The pair started guiltily. Could the Colonel have got wind of 
yesterday’s affair? But no; it was impossible. He never went 
racing, and took not the slightest interest in it. It was impossible 
that he could have heard. The next moment, however, their worst 
fears were realised. 

““As you know, gentlemen,” continued the Colonel, ‘I never 
go racing, and know nothing about it ; but, as you also know, I never 
forget a horse that I have once seen, even at some distance. Well, 
gentlemen, I chanced to be driving yesterday along the Clontogher 
road, which, as you are aware, skirts the wall of the racecourse 
paddock for a short distance, when, happening to glance over the 
wall, I was astounded to see a horse which I recognised instantly as 
your charger, Wentworth, being led round in a lather of sweat, 
having apparently just been raced. I pulled up at once and went 
to one of the gates of the paddock, where I got a policeman to pass 
me through, and I went in to investigate the matter. Gentlemen, I 
can only conclude, as I said before, that you were temporarily insane ; 
for what was my horror, when I got inside the paddock, to see this 
Government horse in the sale ring, and actually about to be sold by 
public auction! I did not see either of you at the time, as there was 
a considerable crowd round the ring, but I had heard that you were 
going to the races at Clontogher that day. Had I been able to find 
you, gentlemen, I would have endeavoured to bring you to your 
senses before it was too late, but the bidding had commenced and 
there was no time to be lost. I did all I could to save you from the 
consequences of your own unspeakable folly—I bid for the mare 
myself as long as I could!” 

** Good Lord, sir, you've ruined us!” wailed Wentworth. ‘ It 
was all a mistake. We never meant the mare to be sold at all, and 
we were bidding against you all the time. Great Scott, if we’d only 
known!” 

It needed some little explanation before the Colonel quite under- 
stood the technicalities of a selling race, but when he did thoroughly 
grasp them he lay back in his chair and laughed till the tears ran 
down his face, and his two subalterns were reduced to a state of 
speechless fury bordering on apoplexy. 

“* Well, gentlemen,” he said at last, ‘‘ you may thank your stars 
that I am a poor man. I might have bid thousands instead of 
hundreds! I think you boys have hada lesson that you are not 
likely to forget in a hurry; so, if you find yourselves in any difficul- 
ties, as I expect you do, I hope you will consider my unlucky bid 
of £700 as a loan from me for as long as you want it.” 
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DEVELOPMENTS WITH BAT AND BALL 


BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


THE current cricket season will be remembered as one of turmoil 
and of dissatisfaction, but from the various causes of vexation will 
come much good. English cricket is being weighed in the balance, 
and must benefit from the flood of popular disapproval that has been 
expressed with many things. The plain truth is that our national 
game has had one of those uncomfortable shakings-up which are so 
unpleasant and so beneficial. There is nothing in the world so 
self-satisfied as the first-class cricketer so long as he is in his prime. 
Now he has been learning with surprise that he is not “ giving 
satisfaction,” and everybody is engaged in considering how to better 
the present standard of play in the future. 

Before the summer began it was anticipated that English 
bowling would be weak, but English batting more powerful than 
ever. The bowling has been adequate for all reasonable require- 
ments, whereas the batting has failed. Glancing retrospectively, it 
may now be appreciated that the failure with the bat of the England 
Eleven, both at Lord’s and Leeds, was only the logical outcome of 
the methods of run-getting which had lately been fashionable in 
England. The odd thing was that directly the English representa- 
tive batting had failed, our eyes were opened to see how poor was 
the general standard of batting. Apart from some notable excep- 
tions, the bad level of batting exhibited at Lord’s and the Oval in 
June and July was positively startling. Nor was it only due to the 
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soft wicket, for when the ground was hard the batsmen failed to 
adapt themselves to the conditions. In those two months in 
London nothing so inspiriting was seen as the performance of 
almost the youngest cricketer in county fixtures. Mr. W. T. Gress- 
well, of last year’s Repton eleven, on his first appearance in a 
county match at headquarters, besides taking nine wickets for 
155 runs, scored exactly roo runs with refreshing vigour in one 
hour and a quarter off Mignon, Tarrant, Hearne, and Trott. At 
hurricane speed he played glorious cricket, and youth was well 
served ; but, alas! his career ends with the present summer, as he 
goes to Ceylon. 

The bad Test-Match batting can be attributed to nerves and to 
an overestimate of the importance of the occasion. If the side at 
Leeds had been called MacLaren’s Eleven instead of England, they 
would have knocked the Australian bowling all over the field. 
By treating it as if it were deadly they rendered it desperate. Of 
course English batting is not nearly as good as we believed it was ; 
but one cannot admit that it was quite as bad as it looked on 
those two occasions. Still, the Australians’ tour will have been 
of incalculable benefit if it inspires English batsmen to regain 
their old standard of excellence. 

The glaring fault is the tendency to play everything to the on- 
side. For years the custom of massing the field on the off-side had 
been increasing to such an extent that there have been instances of 
bowlers in county cricket not having a single man on the leg-side. 
Therefore it was but logical that the batsman should try to place the 
ball where there was no one to field it. Moreover, leg hitting is one 
of the best features of good batting; leg hitting, in which every 
muscle of the body can be exerted. Tradition has it that George 
Parr and Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell were marvels at this. Certainly 
William Gunn in his prime, Mr. K. J. Key, and Sir Timothy O’Brien 
were all splendid exponents. Every old Harrovian knew the 
emotion that the late beloved Bob Grimston evinced at a pull. 
When the pull became orthodox, old-time cricketers told me that 
buried good batting. The beautiful skill of Messrs. Palairet and 
Spooner, of Hobbs and Seymour, could not reconcile them. Pulling 
had been doubtfully permitted to left-handed batsmen. After 
Mr. Jessop had made it a prevalent fashion the eclectic grew 
chronically mournful. 

The worst of expanding batting resources is that the imitators 
copy the tricks of the masters without acquiring their skill. Every 
stroke conceivable and inconceivable was—by widely contrasted 
methods—within the scope of Mr. Jessop and of K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 
Yet the lovely glide of the Indian has made hundreds endeavour to 
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get the ball round somehow to the on. This has led to the increas- 
ing absence of playing with a straight bat. 

Now, playing with a straight bat is the foundation of all good 
batting. I am quite aware of all the exceptions that can be cited, 
but in the twentieth century the old rule prevails. The ‘‘ W. G.” 
of to-morrow will have to play with a straight bat, using his height 
and reach, with his feet not more than eighteen inches apart, nor 
the bat advanced beyond the left foot. If anyone says this is ele- 
mentary let him go to any county match and see how often it is 
violated. There is no desire to cramp the freedom of the batsmen 
of to-morrow within the stereotyped limitations of those of yesterday, 
but a general protest against batsmen running before they can walk, 
or—to change the metaphor—putting ornaments on no foundation. 
The rudimentary foundation of all sound command over the ball is 
playing with a straight bat. 

Now, this is not sufficiently impressed upon boys. I was lately the 
victim of an impertinently worded and absolutely unmerited rebuke 
from two fellow Old Etonians because I had not said that Mr. C. M. 
Wells could coach the whole of Eton. I repeat my admiration for 
him as a coach, but my complaint is that boys are not properly 
coached at Eton until they get to Upper Club—.e., within sight of 
the eleven. Myself, during three years at Eton, and dozens more 
who spent four and even five happy summers there, never once 
received one word of coaching, except the rough and ready comments 
of other boys. I maintain that this is wrong. Most boys go to 
Eton fairly coached at preparatory schools, and then it depends 
upon their own natural aptitude at the most susceptible age whether 
they develop into good cricketers or not. What happens at other 
schools Iam not able to say; but, despite the river, Eton has as large 
a pick of boys for the eleven as any school, because it is practically 
certain that every boy who at his private school has shown the 
slightest genuine aptitude for the game will become a dry bob. 
Speaking broadly, the Public Schools have not of late supplied a 
sufficient number of good cricketers to the counties ; and yet the best 
of everything ought to come from Eton, with—what shall we say ?— 
Harrow and the other great schools running a dead heat ? 

Everywhere to-day is heard the cry for youth in cricket. En- 
thusiastically let me echo this. Is youth going to improve on its 
seniors? The vast majority of the young batsmen I have seen show 
a tendency to play too far forward to slow bowling; consequently 
they overreach themselves and allow the ball to hit the bat when 
the stroke is complete. Yet I mention this tentatively, because I do 
not see more than half a dozen school elevens in a summer. 

What is so marked to-day in county cricket is the decay of 
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cutting. Formerly one or two amateurs on every side displayed this 
finished and delightful method of scoring. Shrewsbury among 
professionals, following in the steps of his mentor Daft, used to cut 
very hard, and in the eighties all the famous English amateur bats- 
men, except Mr. Walter Read, thus showed their skill. Messrs. 
H. K. Foster and R. H. Spooner, with Captain W. N. White, are 
the only batsmen I can recollect prominent with the cut this year. 
Instead, the prevalent action is to get in front of the wicket to 
hook the ball across. The umpires respond pluckily to appeals, 
but too often this stroke can be repeated ad nauseam with impunity. 

Why should young batsmen deliberately try to turn to leg balls 
that could more safely be driven? Surely half-volleys which plead 
to be driven should not be turned to leg. Just as drinking can 
become a vice, so the turning of a ball to leg becomes a vicious 
propensity when everything is sacrificed to the stroke. So much 
is this carried to excess that batsmen, time after time, have edged 
themselves square to the ball before it comes up to them, leaving 
them with no other resources than to block it or turn it to leg. 
Naturally, this in no way deteriorates from their defence; it only 
handicaps their scoring powers, for they are unable to drive or cut 
a ball thus encountered. The tendency is therefore to diminish 
strokes to the boundary, for, under such conditions, singles are the 
only runs likely to be obtained. It follows that batting is thus 
cramped and shorn of most of its attractiveness, whilst from the 
spectator’s point of view the pleasure derived is as limited as the 
method displayed. 

When the South Africans last came over here, the marked 
inferiority of their batting to their bowling was obvious. Inquiry 
elicited the fact that on South African matting the batsman nearly 
always has to play the ball at the height of his chest. Quoting an 
admirable critic,‘ Long Leg ”: ‘‘ There are few better sights in cricket 
than to see a quick-footed, strong-wristed, courageous batsman hook- 
ing hard, fast-rising balls that threaten his breast-bone.” Certainly 
such balls have to be met witha horizontal bat, and everything 
depends on selecting the right ball to hook. There is no desire here 
to cramp the batsman; on the contrary, it is the new limitations 
employed in batting in first-class cricket which are spoiling the 
methods and rendering individuals so hopelessly restricted. 

The helpless way in which so many cricketers of repute shape 
at the lobs of Mr. Simpson-Hayward shows how resourceless these 
batsmen are. One thing certain is that with the prevalence of the 
googlie bowler new strokes will have to be invented, and assuredly 
will be invented, to meet the novel bowling. It is all very well for 
Mr. R. E. Foster to write in Wisden, “ Play him with your legs— 
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old pavilion critics, forgive; but we have to deal with bowling you 
never had to trouble about.” That is not the solution, because it is 
not cricket. If the batsman of to-day cannot invent any other 
method than playing with the pads, the batsman of to-morrow will, 
and therefore he will be superior to the batsman of to-day. The 
authority just quoted calls Vogler the greatest bowler in the world 
to-day because he possesses infinite variety, unbounded resource— 
in fact, the very qualities lacking in the bulk of the contemporary 
batsmen. When the Australians first came they created unbounded 
surprise. But Dr. W. G. Grace, Messrs. A. G. Steel, W. W. Read, 
with Shrewsbury, Barnes, and Ulyett notably, as well as the whole 
Cambridge eleven of 1878, proved perfectly capable of encountering 
the prodigious Colonial combination. And the same thing will soon 
be accomplished against “ googlies.” 

It is all very well to cry out that swerve bowling is going to ruin 
batting, but our great-grandfathers said the same thing when round- 
arm bowling was superseding underhand deliveries. At present our 
cricketers really meet very little swerve bowling. Of course the 
South Africans had one successful season on soft pitches. True, 
Hirst sometimes swerves with a new ball, while the deliveries of 
Braund and Vine, though at times successful, prove mightily expen- 
sive when the averages are made up. Mr. Lockhart, the Cantab, 
certainly sends down the slowest deliveries yet seen, and the fact 
that these have not been severely punished appears a severe adverse 
comment on the batsmen hehas met. The very slowness with which 
his balls seem to come off the pitch appears to baffle his opponents. 
Perhaps he was only an illustration of the old fact that any novelty 
in bowling has success against prominent batsmen until they are 
accustomed to it. Merely from observing Mr. Carr in the two 
matches against the Players, it would seem that here is the best 
English performer of this type we have yet produced. Given a hard 
wicket anda bowler of his skill in every county team, we should 
probably see batting reduced to comparative impotence until the 
demand for new methods produced fresh strokes by which to score. 
If, as lam told is the case, Mr. Lockhart acquired his command 
over the ball during the month of April, we might anticipate an 
epidemic of ‘‘googlers” next year if many assiduously practise 
during the winter. It has been related repeatedly that Mr. Bosanquet 
acquired his effectiveness by bowling with a lawn-tennis ball, and 
Mr. Simpson-Hayward learnt by practising with billiard balls. A 
point noticeable is that Messrs. Bosanquet, Schwarz, and Carr, as 
well as Braund and Vine, all began as moderate fast bowlers. What 
will happen when we get an express “‘ googlie”” bowler? At present 
this seems impossible ; but we all thought Dr. W. G. Grace had said 
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the last word in batting until the advent of K. S. Ranjitsinhji. So it 
does not do to be too sure. 

A noticeable point is the way in which very fast bowling has 
quite gone out. Noone now bowls at the pace of Messrs. Kortright, 
Kotze, or E. Jones in their prime. The same lack of express 
deliveries is noticeable in Australia and South Africa. It was the 
absence of any bowler at this speed which made the English 
selectors not announce any faster bowler than Barnes, except Sharp, 
for Manchester. As a matter of fact very fast bowling is the busi- 
ness of amateurs. The very long run and the exhaustive delivery 
must wear the strongest physique in a few years, so that compara- 
tively early ensues the inevitable loss of “devil.” No professional 
desirous of earning his livelihood from the game is likely to condense 
into that brief period the store of strength and ability which is to 
support him, as he hopes, for some score of years. An amateur like 
Mr. Neville Knox may bravely give us these glorious hours of sport ; 
it is not to be expected of any of the paid division. Nor do the 
latter like fast bowling. With their livelihood depending on their 
being sound, it is not to be expected that they should stand up as 
gamely to fast bowling as amateurs. The way in which the Players 
looked helpless at Lord’s in 1906, when Mr. Knox was combining a 
deadly off-break with his great pace, was memorable, and only Hayes 
and Lees stood up to him. Therefore when one of the most famous 
authorities in cricket told me “‘ Hobbs is not really a Test-Match 
player because he draws away from fast bowling,” I ventured to 
differ, though I added, ‘‘ They nearly all do.” 

Yet at the other end of the scale, notice the almost complete 
absence of slow right-handed bowlers. Alfred Shaw would get as 
many wickets as ever were he to be reincarnated; but his successor 
has to be found. A right-handed Blythe would be quite as effica- 
cious as any googlie merchant, and with the prevalent conditions of 
batting his harvest of wickets would be enormous. The very fact 
of the increased distance apart of the feet of the batsmen of to-day 
would assist to render the deliveries of Shaw Secundus more puzzling 
than ever. From this it will be seen that in my opinion the preva- 
lent batting would fail more completely against the bowling of 
yesterday than it does against that of to-day. A bowler with a leg- 
break action who can make the ball come from the off will certainly 
get the best batsmen into difficulties, but so would genuine slow 
round deliveries of the type and quality formerly sent down by 
Mr. David Buchanan, Edmund Peate, or Alfred Shaw. The ever- 
lasting medium-paced good length ball which is prevalent in good 
cricket—sometimes a little faster like Barnes, sometimes a little 
slower like W. C. Smith—this is as circumscribed as modern 
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batting. It is all too much of a piece; a very good piece, granted 
but toujours perdrix, well 

Not enough praise has been given to the recent general improve- 
ment—some few counties obviously excepted—in the general stan- 
dard of fielding. This is far keener and smarter than was the case 
a few years ago, and has followed on that general raising of the 
standard of excellence in wicket-keeping which I had the pleasure 
of pointing out two or three years ago in these pages. At one time 
everybody was asking how the ball was possibly to be strengthened 
(metaphorically) to help it to be on more of an equality with the 
bat. My answer then was, ‘ Hold all the catches.” That is barely 
possible, but many more catches are now held than was ever before 
the case, and everything that goes within two yards of a fieldsman’s 
outstretched hand seems designated asa chance. Of course good 
fielding is absolutely essential to successful swerve-bowling. One 
curious feature of the present year, too, is that many more batsmen 
seem to be bowled than was the case ten years ago, a practical 
demonstration of the decline of playing with a straight bat. 

Nor have the umpires been at all backward in giving batsmen 
out for obstruction. Unless the umpires stiffened their backs and 
raised their hands far more frequently for lbw than was the fashion 
ten years ago, leg play would be yet more prevalent than it is. 
To-day the game suffers sorely from an abuse of the legitimate em- 
ployment of the legs, which were never intended to replace the bat. 
There have been several ugly exhibitions of dissatisfaction at 
the umpire’s adverse decision. Since the Tarrant affair many seem 
to hope that by protesting they may obtain a similar reversal of 
opinion. This is reverting to the fashion of the ‘ old time when the 
batsman indignantly questioned the umpire’s decision, and which 
was known as the ‘ What!’ age.” Captains and public opinion 
should severely reprimand any such ebullition. Umpires are no 
more infallible than batsmen, though, theoretically, it is less probable 
that the umpire has erred than the batsman. The Australians have 
always been bad offenders in this respect, nor can the present side 
be altogether acquitted. It has been said in pavilions—with what 
truth the writer has not ascertained—that the audible comments of 
the Australians near the wicket at Leeds when Hobbs was given in 
so disconcerted the batsman that he was out next ball. Be this as 
it may, a new addition to the old law may be suggested: ‘‘ The 
umpire’s decision is final, and it should be thoroughly respected.” 

Two other developments may be cordially welcomed. One 
existing instruction reads: ‘‘ That the counties should be advised to 
instruct their groundsmen not to cover a pitch within twenty-four 
hours of a county match.” Why? This question is often put in 
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pavilions, where it is regarded as an obsolete regulation. Modern 
resources could assuredly prepare a sixty-feet covering removable 
when play begins. No doubt this will come. Meantime what is 
prevalent at the Oval and on all Kent grounds, and at least twice 
has been employed at Lord’s after considerable delay, is the com- 
mendable practice of covering the holes on the pitch with sawdust, 
or putting down large sacks filled with bran. 

The other foreshadowed change is the legalisation of the declar- 
ation at any time on the second day. No better eulogy could be 
given than the reasons for approving of this stated by the Yorkshire 
committee: ‘‘ That there would be a tendency to increase the rate 
of scoring, that it would tend to bring a match to a definite con- 
clusion, and thus stimulate interest in the game, and that it would 
obviate the throwing away of wickets on the second day.” 

The prevalence of contemporary vexation with what is amiss 
in first-class cricket is a proof of how deeply its popularity is dear 
to the community. Never at any period in the history of the game 
has there been such an opening for initiative. A new A. P. Lucas, 
a fresh George Lohmann, or another Stoddart, would come to the 
front with a rapidity that was not the case of yore. The tendency 
next year will be to overdo the recognition of youth. And yet why 
not? Our veterans can be put on the retired list, and our national 
business is to build up a new England Test side for 1912. Of those 
who figured in 1909 only Mr. K. L. Hutchings, Hobbs, and Woolley 
are likely to then turn out. The new men must have broader 
batting methods than those now fashionable, and the new bowlers 
must bowl as heaven inspires them, for the natural bowler is the best, 
and coaching should be expansive, not restrictive, when applied to 
youngsters with the ball. For them length is as fundamental as a 
straight bat to the batsmen. 

There is no reason to be dubious of the future. Opportunity 
enables us decisively to rule off a period in cricket, and with it 
let us hope the limitations with bat and ball which have so cramped 
it this year. Withaclean slate let us start to develop the county 
cricket on free, varied, all-round lines, patiently trying to evolve 
new batting methods to cope with the new bowling, of which we are 
pound to see startling developments. To say batting is ruined is 
absurd ; we are about to witness fresh departures in method which 
will increase our interest. Time alone will show if the new bowling 
is to survive: if it is so destined, new batting will as inevitably 
be produced to cope with it. To estimate the possible effects on 
cricket as we know it is impossible. The present epidemic of 
playing on the on-side will make us more cordially welcome what 
the cricketers of to-morrow will provide. 

X 2 
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RACING IN HONG KONG 


BY R. CHESTER 


Ir any of the pioneers who planted the Union Jack on the Island 
of Hong Kong in 1841 were racing men, they would be astonished 
if they could see the place to-day. Any place less promising at 
first glance, from our racing man’s point of view, it would be 
difficult to imagine, yet now Hong Kong can boast of one of the 
prettiest, if not the prettiest, of racecourses in the world, where the 
Hong Kong Jockey Club holds an annual Spring race-meeting. 
Hong Kong is only about eleven miles long and from two to 
five miles in breadth; practically it consists of a single big hill the 
highest peaks of which are some 1,800 ft. above sea level. One of 
the first questions asked a visitor by a resident is, ‘‘ Have you seen 
the Happy Valley?” In some cases the question is prompted by 
the desire to know whether the stranger has viewed the cemeteries 
which abound there, for it is from these that the valley takes its 
name of ‘“‘ Happy.’ In the large majority of cases, however, the 
questioner is anxious to know if the visitor has seen the racecourse. 
Situated about a mile and a half from the centre of Victoria, the 
port of Hong Kong, lies the Happy Valley, and occupying nearly 
the whole of the bottom of the valley is the racecourse. First comes 
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the outside grass track where the racing itself takes place ; next a 
sand track specially laid down, upon which most of the training is 
done; and inside that is a flat expanse of greensward laid out in 
football grounds, hockey grounds, tennis courts, and a golf course, 
for the space inside the rails of the training track forms the play- 
ground of Hong Kong. There is no other flat place in the Island, 
and except this small plain, measuring in total circumference con- 
siderably under two miles, there is no spot where a track for racing 
could by any possibility have been laid out; and so, living up to 
their reputation, the English colonists set to work and turned a 
desert of bare slushy paddy fields into a very pretty and practicable 
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course. It is circular in shape, and measures just under a mile round 
—once round and about half a furlong goes to a mile, very like 
Chester. 

The next difficulty which had to be contended with was the 
absence of anything in the shape of horseflesh to race. In the early 
days horses were brought from England, but for many years past, 
with the exception of 1902, 1903, and 1go4, racing in Hong Kong 
has been confined to China ponies. In 1902 a number of Walers 
were imported, and for a time it was thought that Waler racing 
might supersede the China pony; but the initial expense of Walers 
was considerably more than that of China ponies, and a sufficient 
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number of men could not be found to support the innovation to a 
large enough extent to make it work satisfactorily; so after the 
field for the Waler Champion Stakes in 1903 had dwindled down 
to four ponies, three of them belonging to the same owner, Waler 
racing was practically dead. One or two such races were held at 
the meeting in 1904, but since then racing has been confined to the 
China pony. No ponies are bred in Hong Kong—in fact there are 
no mares at all in the Colony. I have never seen a China pony 
mare, and only very few stallions. All the ponies are imported from 
the north—Mongolia and Korea—where they are bred in the country 
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and run wild until they are asa rule five or six years old or even 
older, when they are brought south in mobs to Tientsin and Shang- 
hai by dealers, and there disposed of for racing, hacking, polo, and 
every conceivable form of use to which a pony can be put. A China 
pony averages about 13 hands or 13 hands 1 in. in height, there are 
very few as big as 14 hands, and of course they vary as much as 
English or any other horses do in their goodness, badness, and 
indifference. 

The Hong Kong Jockey Club holds its annual race-meeting in 
February each year. February is supposed to be one of the best 
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weather months here, and this is a reason for having the meeting then; 
the others are chiefly that it allows sufficient time for letting down 
and preparation after the Shanghai Autumn Race Meeting, and time 
also to enable ponies running in Hong Kong in February to reach 
Shanghai and get ready for the Shanghai Spring Meeting held in 
May. A large number of Shanghai sportsmen bring or send ponies 
to compete in the Hong Kong races, and Hong Kong sportsmen 
do ditto to Shanghai. 

Now the ponies which race in Hong Kong may be divided into 
three separate classes. First, ‘‘ old ponies,” ponies who have raced 
before either in Hong Kong, Shanghai, Tientsin, Pekin, or one of the 
China coast ports; ‘‘ griffins,” that is ponies who have never been 
raced at all and for whom any price may be paid; and “‘ subscription 
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griffins,” ponies who have never been raced, but for whom a certain 
price and no more is paid or subscribed. With regard to these 
latter the method of obtaining them is as follows :—About Septem- 
ber each year the Clerk of the Course in Hong Kong advertises and 
canvasses for names of men who will ‘‘ take” a subscription griffin ; 
that is the subscriber guarantees to pay a sum of from $250 to $275 
(about £25 to £27 10s.) for a pony, to be drawn out of a batch of 
griffins which will be obtained from the north. Perhaps fifty men 
hand in their names, and in due course an agreement is come to 
with the proprietors of the Shanghai Horse Bazaar whereby they 
undertake to obtain fifty griffins and deliver them in Hong Kong for, 
say, $275 a piece. When the ponies arrive in Hong Kong they are 
drawn for, the names of the subscribers being placed in one hat, the 
numbers borne by the ponies on their headstalls in another, so 
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each subscriber gets a pony. These subscription griffins have to 
pass what is called a time test in Shanghai before being shipped to 
Hong Kong—1 min. 40 sec. for three-quarters of a mile is the 
standard. Much might be said as to the farcical nature of this so- 
called time test, done under whip and spur unmercifully plied by 
Chinese “‘ ridee”’ boys weighing about 7 stone—not much guarantee 
for a pony who will never have to carry less than Io stone thereafter, 
and in the great majority of cases over 11 stone. Also much might 
be added as to the disadvantage from which Hong Kong suffers, in 
that all the ponies have to pass through the hands of the Shanghai 
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dealers and copers, only too ready to snap up any likely looking or 
moving pony. It is very little chance of getting a really promising 
animal the Hong Kong subscriber to a batch of subscription griffins 
has if the animal happens to catch the eye of a Shanghai sportsman ! 
Perhaps it is lucky that some of the best China ponies are the last to 
show promise in the early stages, and to this fact must be put down 
the arrival of some real good ones among the subscription griffins 
which come to Hong Kong. 

‘* Griffins,” as distinguished from ‘subscription griffins,” are 
simply ponies that have never raced. A number of the most valu- 
able and most coveted races, including the Hong Kong Derby, are 
confined to “ griffins,” and frequently very high prices are paid for 
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them. Owners send their own agents up north to buy. Very often 
the agent buys a mob of ponies and pays a longish price, say, from 
three to four thousand dollars, and out of the mob one good pony 
may be obtained, the others being discarded. It is seldom that a 
“subscription griffin” turns out equal to a good “ Derby”’ griffin, 
at any rate in his first year’s racing. High prices are, of course, 
not infrequently paid for old ponies, either exposed by having won 
good races or having run well under adverse conditions. 

Altogether at the Hong Kong race-meeting some hundred to 
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hundred and twenty ponies are usually entered, of which forty-five 
to fifty are ‘subscription griffins,” twenty-five to thirty griffins, and 
the rest old ponies. 

There are three days’ regular racing at the Hong Kong meeting 
and an “off” day—ten races each day. The stakes vary in value 
from $300 (£30) to $1,200 or $1,300 (£120 to £130). The Derby 
is usually the most valuable race, being a sweepstake of $20 (£2) 
with $1,500 (£150) added, first pony to receive seventy per cent., 
second twenty per cent., and third ten per cent. Valuable cups 
are also presented, one of the best always being given by the 
German community in the colony. Ponies are handicapped weight 
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for inches, a 13-hand pony having to carry I1ost. 12]b., and the 
scale being 3]b. an inch up or down. One hundred and fifty-two 
pounds is a big weight for a small 13-hand pony to carry, and yet 
the times are remarkably good. The record mile done by a China 
pony on the Hong Kong racecourse is 2 min. 52 sec., by Mr. S. H. 
Pott’s Heather King, in 1905, carrying 11st. 4]b., and that on a 
not particularly fast course. The record for the Champion Stakes, 
distance 1} miles, is 2 min. 36 sec., done by Mr. Buxey’s Spring Rose 
in 1908; 1} miles, 3 min. 472 sec., by Spring Rose in the same year ; 
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13 miles, 3min. 12$sec., a dead heat by Mr. Boyd’s Dunoon and 
Mr. Taylor’s Daredevil in 1894. 

Shanghai is notoriously a faster course than Hong Kong, and 
the records for China ponies there are a shade under those in Hong 
Kong; but the above figures speak for themselves, and eloquently 
of the ponies which have accomplished them. The racing in Hong 
Kong is entirely amateur, and the majority of men own, train, and 
ride their own ponies. There are one or two big stables which 
stand out from the others in respect of the number of ponies they 
run each year—the head of Messrs. Jardine Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
invariably has a long string; Mr. Buxey, owner of Spring Rose, 
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always has a large number running in his colours. In unconfined 
races, of course, owners who can afford to pay long prices for old 
ponies or griffins undoubtedly have considerable advantages and 
better chances of pulling off the big plums; but the man with small 
capital also has a show. In no place in the world, I should imagine, 
is it possible to have so much fun for so little money, racing, as it is 
in Hong Kong. A subscription griffin in Hong Kong is within the 
reach of anyone receiving a salary up to the average of those paid 
to men after their first year in the East, and if a young man is keen 
he can own, train, and ride his own pony, and get an enormous 
amount of amusement out of it for a very small cost. 

Five hundred dollars (£50) will see him through from the time 


AMOY—THE RACE FOR THE CONSULAR CUP 


he first puts his name down as a subscriber for a griffin to the last 
day of the races. The pony landed in Hong Kong costs him 
$280 (£28), cost of keeping and training for three months (it is never 
longer, from the time the subscription griffins arrive till the race 
meeting) $100 (£10), this allows for shoeing, mafoo (Chinese 
groom), and racing chow, also the services of a Chinese ‘‘ridee” 
boy to ride the pony during the training, if the owner does not ride 
himself; entrance fees, say twelve races at $10 (£1) each, $120 
(£12), and there is the total, £50. Of course, he can spend more 
if he likes, but it can be done for £50, and an immense quantity of 
fun got out of it too. The beauty of the subscription system is 
that everybody, rich or poor, knowing or ignorant, has exactly 
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equal chances. The ponies arrive in the rough, and are drawn by 
number, no picking or choosing—it is an absolute lottery who draws 
which. 

After the races are over a pony auction is held, and a price is 
always obtainable, varying as to the performance of the animal, 
some fetching $1,500 to $2,000, others $20 to $30. China ponies 
are very adaptable, and nearly all of them do well for polo, so 
that, very often, if it is found that a pony is not fast enough for 
racing, he is turned into a polo pony, and in a large percentage of 
cases turns out satisfactorily. They also make good hacks. 

During the summer months gymkhanas are held, at which 
quite valuable prizes are to be won. In the last two years these 
gymkhanas have become less and less gymkhanary (if the word is 
admissible), and have developed into small race-meetings, at which 
it takes a goodish pony to win the bigger events. Nearly all the 
China coast ports, such as Amoy and Foochow, have their own 
little race-meetings each year, most of the ponies running being 
obtained by the system of subscription described above. 

These meetings are looked upon as public holidays by the 
respective communities where they are held. There are a lot ot 
sportsmen in the Far East, and Englishmen and other foreigners 
combine to keep the ‘‘sport of kings” going wherever a few are 
gathered together. 
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MY FRIEND GEORGE 
BY SCUDAMORE JARVIS 


I FIRST met George some years ago, and I am afraid that we took 
an instinctive dislike to each other at the beginning of our long 
acquaintance. As years went by, however, I grew to appreciate 
George at his real worth, and I believe he reciprocated my 
feelings. 

George lived under a patch of weeds at the tail of an eddy in 
the river I was in the habit of fishing, and took a great interest in 
everything that passed over his head. He weighed about three 
pounds, and I knew him by a white spot on his head, presented to 
him no doubt by the gentleman whom he had ousted from his 
present position. As I have said, he held a watching brief for 
everything that passed over his head, and, considering that every 
piece of floating matter that came over the rapi/s was twisted in 
to the eddy, George was kept fairly busy; but as a large proportion 
of the substances that came past were edible he did not appear to 
mind the work entailed. 

When there was a hatch of fly on, George’s preserve was 
crowded with dainty morsels, very few being allowed to float 
past to form a meal for his less lucky brethren below. By a series 
of quick rises, acquired after long practice, he could snap up fly after 
fly without altering his position, and he found that by opening his 
mouth wide he could form an eddy which would suck in every 
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winged atom in the vicinity of his capacious maw. Then, when 
they were cutting weeds up above, a large quantity of water beetles 
and larve would come down, and George would spend a happy if 
gluttonous day. 

I spotted George as I walked up the bank the first day I hada 
rod on the river, and I believe he saw me; but he gave no sign, for 
it was part of his procedure to appear blissfully unconscious of all 
that went on around him. I marked him down as my own, and, 
putting on a neat little black gnat by Farlow, I watched it float 
down stream. So did George. 1 admired the cock of its wings and 
marvelled at its wonderful likeness to the natural insect. So did 
George. He was vastly interested, in fact, and sailed up to look at 
it closer. My hand trembled on the rod-butt in anticipation of the 
strike that would follow, but it never came, for George, after 
following the fly for a yard or so, gave a contemptuous twirl of his 
tail and returned to his former position, where he hovered with 
oscillating fins, looking intensely bored. 

My second fly brought him up again, but a glance assured 
him that it was unlikely to meet with his approval, and he again 
returned. The third, fourth, and fifth attempts he ignored except 
for a slight tremor of his fins, the sixth exasperated him, and 
he came out of the water with a rush and drowned it with his tail. 
One could almost imagine him saying, ‘‘ Enough of this tomfoolery— 
leave me in peace.” 

This annoyed me vastly, and, not to be beaten, I placed every 
fly in my box over his head, resolved that if I could not make him 
rise I would put him down and spoil his meal off the natural insect. 
But George fed on complacently, and it was not till I dropped a 
gaudy Alexandra with a huge splash above him that he stopped 
feeding and went down to meditate on the crass stupidity of the 
human race. 

After that day George became the bane of my existence—the 
river was packed with goodly trout, willing and eager to take the 
fly and come to the net after a plucky struggle ; George, however, 
piqued me, and until I had him safely in my basket I felt that my 
reputation as an angler was at stake. I tried him with all known 
patterns of flies, but he remained obdurate, and treated my best- 
placed casts with contempt. 

In desperation I tied a fly myself to suit his fickle appetite. I 
know I am not a good hand at tying flies, though I still think that 
George’s behaviour was in the worst possible taste. It was meant 
to be a dark olive quill. What it really looked like I can’t say. 
I’m sure George knew that it was my own handiwork. Directly it 
dropped above his head he soared up to look at it, and then with a 
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wild rush he dashed down stream, scaring every trout for the next 
hundred yards in his mad career. This I am convinced was 
impertinence pure and simple, for George was far too old and 
seasoned a warrior to lose his head at the appearance of any pattern 
of fly, however badly tied. 

The next three weeks saw me angling daily for George; I lost 
flesh and became a shadow of my former self with aggravation ; 
George prospered exceedingly and became plumper than ever ona 
diet of mayfly. The advent of this insect led me to believe that I 
might encompass his downfall with a well-tied imitation; but 
George only heaved his fat sides and giggled as every species of the 
fly from the green drake to the spent gnat floated over his head. 

He evidently derived a vast amount of amusement out of my 
efforts, and was apparently quite sorry when I desisted, for when 
I left my position in disgust he would start rising at imaginary 
insects with a maximum of noise to entice me back to my hopeless 
task. Whenever he had treated me particularly badly by his 
sublime indifference to my lures and sent me off in high dudgeon he 
would repent of his churlishness, and the next day would raise 
my hopes to the most sanguine pitch by pretending to rise at every 
fly I placed over his head. 

I then began to realise that George was not lacking in the milk 
of human kindness, and even went so far as to feel a certain respect 
for him; but that did not prevent me from departing from my 
usual custom of using the fly only. I must admit that I tried him 
with the Devon minnow, at which he showed his disgust and con- 
tempt so plainly that I desisted from very shame, and left him in 
peace for a week. 

After this I found myself getting quite fond of George, and 
would have given up angling for him out of the softness of my 
heart but for the fact that he would probably have felt hurt if 
I neglected to pay him attention and robbed him of the amusement 
he derived from my fruitless efforts. The season slipped past, and 
when the brown autumn leaves floated down his eddy in place 
of the succulent flies I often used surreptitiously to drop small 
handfuls of chopped meat into his haunts. I never saw him. 
Probably he was too busily engaged in family matters to worry 
about me, but I felt his neglect none the less. 

At the beginning of March, however, he always turned up at 
the old spot, looking, if a little leaner perhaps, as full of life and as 
hungry as ever. One year an expert in the art of dry-fly angling 
came down for the fishing, and, feeling confident that George would 
prove a match for him, I pointed out my old antagonist’s lair to 
my friend, and left him to grapple with the problem alone. He 
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returned towards evening with a broken top joint and empty basket 
and a filthy temper. I knew who was responsible for it, and smiled 
inwardly. 

“It’s that cursed fish under the willow,’ he snapped ; ‘‘ but 
have him to-morrow.” 

I grinned to myself, for I had my doubts, but I wisely refrained 
from saying anything. 

The following morning, after the dry-fly expert’s son had been 
sent packing with two joints of a rod, a couple of yards of line, 
and a hook, we set out and waited for George to rise. 

“He’s off his feed,” said I, as no dimple broke the surface 
of the eddy, and I walked forward to examine the spot more closely. 

** Don't—don’t !” screamed the dry-fly man in agonised tones, 
“you'll scare him.” But I knew George's blissful indifference to 
human beings, and went on unheedingly. 

To my amazement I could see no signs of my old enemy. I 
poked the weeds with the butt end of my rod, but no familiar black 
shape dashed out in mock alarm. What could have happened 
to him? 

“Oh, father!” suddenly screamed a childish voice. ‘‘ There 
you are! I’ve just caught a whopper !” 

“Bless my soul!” said the expert, peering into the basket ; 
‘he is a big fish—must weigh four pounds at least.” 

I dashed up with sinking heart, and as I looked at the monster 
my worst fears were realised. It was George. I knew him by the 
white spot on his head. Catching him up gently, I brushed the 
infuriated expert and his agonised son on one side, and placed 
George in the water with his head up-stream. 

“He lives—he lives!” I screamed delightedly, as a tremor 
shot through my fingers. ‘‘ Look! there he goes.” And George, 
wobbling weakly, wriggled in under his familiar patch of weeds. 

“Oh, father, he’s let my fish go!” roared the youngster, in 
a flood of tears. 

** What did you catch him on?” I asked, pressing half a crown 
into his grimy paw. 

*“A cat-caterpillar—a fat green one—boohoo!” sobbed the 
boy; ‘‘and I'll never catch such a big fish again! ”’ 

And, ’pon my word, I believe he spoke the truth. 
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CURLEW ‘‘CALLING,” WITH LITTLE STINT, SHOWING COMPARATIVE SIZES 


LARGER SHORE BIRDS FROM THE 
SPORTSMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


BY ‘‘ WHIMBREL ”’ 
With Illustrations by the Author 


UNDOUBTEDLY the duck and geese tribes form the cream of wild- 
fowling, and some sportsmen go so far as to say that no other wild- 
fowl should be shot. As an old wildfowler of many years’ experience 
I do not agree with this view. True, one would not shoot a curlew 
if the choice lay between that bird and a mallard ; but that is hardly 
the point. One has to be satisfied with less than the best at times, 
and leaving the ducks and geese out of the question very good sport 
may often be had amongst the many other birds which frequent our 
coasts and marshes. The curlew, for instance, is a bird by no means 
to be despised, either for its sporting or culinary attributes. As is 
well known, it breeds on the northern moors, and during the nesting 
season few curlews are to be seen on the mud flats of our estuaries. 
As soon as the grouse shooters begin their sport on the moors, how- 
ever, the curlews, old and young alike, betake them to the coast, 
where if there are not fewer gunners the opportunities of avoiding 
them are readier to hand. In late August and September the curlew 
is very good eating, and indeed this is not surprising. Presumably 
its food has been for some months of a more or less similar character 
to that taken by the grouse, and this ought to, and indeed does, 
NO, CLXX. VOL. xxIx.—September 1909 x 
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make the bird’s flesh very palatable. Later in the season when the 
bird has been haunting the mud flats and living on more or less salt 
and fishy food one would expect the flesh to be less tasty. And such 
is the case. Not that a healthy curlew is ever uneatable; at least I 
have never found it so at any time of the year, but in winter the 
cook has to take a little more care in preparing it for the table. 

Of the wariness of the curlew no one who has had any experi- 
ence of shore shooting is in the least doubt. It cannot be approached 
in the open, and it certainly will never fly within shot of the sports- 
man unless he be carefully concealed. So that, ordinarily speaking, 
very few chances present themselves of scoring heavily off this 
particular shore bird. Occasionally, by peeping over the bank or 


GOLDEN PLOVER 


sea-wall the bird may be surprised whilst feeding in the fields, but I 
have usually noticed that, when so feeding, it rarely approaches 
nearer than eighty yards to such shelter. The only way that I know 
of to score off the curlew is by means of the ‘‘ call.’ When the tide 
is in, covering the feeding places of the bird, it flies up and down the 
coast line waiting until the water has receded and left a rich harvest 
of small crustaceans and other marine life. At such times if the 
shooter is carefully hid and is an adept at the call he may shoot 
more than he cares tocarry home. 

Many other birds may be lured to their destruction by calling, 
but the sportsman has to be more or less of an artist in that direc- 
tion before he can expect success. Some men with a good ear for 
music are exceedingly clever at the game, but usually they have 
lived all their lives near the haunts of the birds and have made a 
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GREY FLOVER, SUMMER PLUMAGE 


GREY PLOVER, WINTER PLUMAGE 
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study of them. Beyond saying that the call should be made with 
the fingers in the mouth it is impossible to give any instructions. 
The art must be learnt amongst the birds and by incessant practice. 
The instruments sold fur the purpose are useless as far as my 
experience goes. Lest I should appear hypercritical on this point I 
should like to say that a good natural ‘caller’ will shoot thrice as 
many birds as the man who depends on the “tin whistle.” 

The golden and grey plovers are easily called, especially in 
the early part of the season when, presumably, they have not learnt 
to look upon the gunner as a source of danger. Later on in the year 
all birds become very wary, and one has to be an expert to lure them. 


REDSHANK 


The redshank and the greenshank may be called, as well 
as the godwits, both bar-tailed and black-tailed, also the knot and 
the oyster catcher. Apart from the widgeon I have never heard ot 
the duck tribes being called. This bird, however, I have often 
shot from the call, but usually in very stormy weather, when the 
tide was in and the bird very hard up for a place on which to rest. 
The ‘‘ wheoo ’’ of the widgeon is easily imitated if care be taken to 
listen to its peculiar inflexion and to copy it. 

The whimbrel is a well-known bird on the foreshore, and a 
favourite with the wildfowler. It is easily called, sometimes 
ludicrously so. Even in the open I have frequently shot this bird 
to the call, but always in the early part of the season. 
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GREENSHANK 


Of course in addition to the birds above recited there are many 
denizens of the shore and mud flat which the wildfowler rarely if 
ever shoots, except it may be for scientific purposes. What wild- 


WHIMBREL ‘‘ ALARMED” 
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fowler has not watched the huge flocks of dunlins or knots flying 
from one part of the foreshore to another? Rising as one bird, they 
sweep along, now showing their dark backs, and anon wheeling 
round and exposing their dazzling white underparts, which shine 
like a silver cloud in the sunlight. The noise of their thousand 
wings is tremendous if one is near enough to get the full benefit. 
Many a time when lying down in my punt in some sheltered creek 
waiting for ducks, the flocks of dunlin have passed overhead within 
a few feet. It is a quaint experience. Glancing upwards one sees 
the birds flash past so closely packed that they seem almost wing to 


BAR-TAILED GODWIT 


wing—hardly six inches between—and yet I never saw a collision. 
I imagine that in case of such an accident one or more wings would 
be broken, as the downward force of the wing stroke must be 
enormous. In the very early part of the shooting season many of 
the breeding birds have not yet assumed their winter dress, and it is 
interesting to note the difference in plumage when seen under such 
advantageous circumstances. 

In windy weather the birds fly low, about a yard from the mud, 
and I recall a curious thing which happened some years ago. I was 
laid down in the punt on a cold and windy morning. The water in 
the creek was about a foot below the mud level, so that the birds 
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could not see me until they were close overhead. Standing up 
quickly to stretch my legs, I arose right in front of a flock of 
dunlins which were passing overhead. They were flying at a 
terrible rate (although against the wind), and so great was the 
shock that three of the poor little fellows were killed against my 
back and shoulders. I shall never forget the circumstance, and 
would not have believed that so small and frail a bird as the dunlin 
could give so hard a knock when suddenly brought up “all stand- 
ing’’ as it were. On reflection, later, I was thankful that when 
rising I did so with my back to the incoming birds; had I risen face 
to them I might have been blinded. 


BLACK-TAILED GODWIT 


The punt gunner, by reason of the shallowness of his craft, has 
many opportunities of observing the charms of bird life which are 
denied to the ordinary shore gunner. He may lie down in the 
punt, unobserved from a distance, and flocks will often drop within 
a few yards of him. Then by carefully peeping over the bank he 
may study the birds—their movements and cries—to his heart’s 
content. True, the punt gunner is out after larger game, but there 
are many slack times when no ducks are about (too many, alas!), 
and at such times he cannot do better than add to his knowledge of 
bird life. 
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A MORNING’S SCHOOLING 


BY HERBERT JOHN COVE 


IF you follow sport under National Hunt Rules you will, of course, 
know all about that good mare Fair Copy. If, however, you don’t 
go jumping, a word in description of her may not be out of place. I 
will not bore you by enumerating her many good points, because we 
all know that horses go in all shapes. I will simply sum her up by 


saying sheis the present champion hurdle-jumper, a mare of much 
character, and a judge’s horse all over. 

When the man who owns her first suggested she should be put 
over a country, the trainer said, ‘‘ Wait till she gets beat over 
hurdles, sir, before talking about that.” But a man may do what 
he will with his own, and the owner’s idea prevailed. Accordingly a 
morning’s schooling was arranged, and as there were several others 
in the stable ready to have a go, it promised to develop into quite a 
field day. 

The morning of anxiety duly arrives, cold and foggy. Ere long, 
however, the sun shows a ghostly face through the vapoury mist, 
which lingers densely in the valleys long after there is a gleam on 
the down-tops. The head lad, Joe, hunting-whip in hand, enters 
the yard, his faithful terrier at his heels. ‘‘ Nowthen, you jockeys!” 
he shouts. ‘Look sharp and get out! Hurry up, there! We 
don’t want to be ’ere all day!’’ Then he throws open some of the 
half-doors to see whether the occupants are ready. ‘‘ Pat, yer young 
devil,” he rates, “‘ didn’t I tell yer to put boots on that ’oss? Why 
don’t you wake up? Take ’im back now, and look sharp!” 

Though somewhat noisy, Joe is one of the easy-going sort, or 
he wouldn’t be so fat and jolly ; but he knows his work, and put his 
horses ‘‘ out by themselves.”’ 
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From the yard each couple make their way out on to the road, 
there to take their places—horses in front, mares behind—and walk 
to and fro in Indian file until all have assembled. Here comes the 
trainer, or the ‘‘ Guv’nor,” as thelads cill him. His eye, ever keen 
and alert, at once falls on the horses, and glances over each, taking 
in first the identity, second the condition, and third the details of 
clothing and tack. 

‘Jump off, darkie,” he says; ‘‘ your surcingle’s back. Can't 
keep it forward? Then go and put a martingale on.” 

Out swings another door, through which Fair Copy, a low- 
grown, lengthy chestnut mare, walks jauntily. The lad catches 
short hold of the reins, springs lightly on to her neck, and, with a 
twist, is in the saddle, feeling for the irons with his feet. Out on 
the road where the horses are parading stands the local tout, as 
bold as the brass telescope slung over his shoulder. None of 
the tribe knows his business better than this one. It is wonder- 
ful how few mistakes he makes in his reports, though it is only 
from afar that he may watch the work. Times are bad, and 
winners hard to find, if I mistake not the signs. I mind the day 
when he did his observation from astride a pony; now, alas! a 
bicycle’s the hack. Perchance in days to come he'll do it 
from an airship! Just now he is busy jotting down each horse’s 
name. 

After a moment’s consultation between trainer and head-lad, 
one of the bigger boys is sent on ahead with the key to the chains of 
the fences and hurdles. The task of getting down the chains is no 
easy one, but much depends on the tractability and sagacity of one’s 
horse. All being present and the inspection satisfactory, Joe shouts, 
‘Walk on up to Moss Down,” which order is echoed up the long 
line of horses by several of the lads intervening between Joe and the 
lad in front. 

Yonder goes the tout! He generally gets “‘forrard on’’ when 
once he knows names and destination. From a certain spot ona 
public bridle-road on the slope of another down a very good view of 
proceedings on Moss Down and in Horseshoe Bottom may be 
obtained, and that is the place he is bound for. 

The fences and hurdles lie in the hollow of Horseshoe 
Bottom, and are laid out in a mile circuit. Let us leave the string 
to wend its way slowly up the steep and stony lane to Moss 
Down, while the Guv’nor returns to his house for a rum with 
milk fresh from the cow. Twenty minutes later, after dealing with 
some office work, he will mount his hack, and away after the others 
at acanter. Meantime, let us take a look at the top of the downs 
while we wait for the horses to make their appearance. Look round 
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and see the line of undulating hills stretching for miles on every 
hand, to vanish into the blue haze on the sky line. What a vast 
expanse! What a glorious training ground! Breathe deep the 
wondrous air, fresh with the grey dew, sparkling in the sunlight! 
Here is atmosphere in every sense of the word. These green and 
drab hills will surely call you back; though, perhaps, to feel that call 
intensely you must know them well. Men look small and mean, 
their doings vain and foolish—whoa, I’m running wide. Let me 
take a pull and get back to the rails! 

See! the horses have already reached the cantering ground by 
the plantation, near the main gallops. They are walking in a ring 
round Joe, astride his hack, with the terrier stretched at rest near by. 
Most of the lads are either singing or whistling as loudly as possible 
snatches from the latest music-hall songs. 

Hallo! here comes the Guv'nor at a hack-canter, signalling with 
his arm. That means “ Trot on,” so Joe gives the word, and forth- 
with the leading horse breaks into a steady trot, followed at a dis- 
tance of two or three lengths by the next, and so on right through 
the string. What a grand sight they make for any lover of horse- 
flesh! Watch how the muscles of their quarters show up when the 
sunlight falls on their well-groomed, glossy skins as they circle round. 
All seem sound except old Piecrust, but he always goes a bit short 
till he’s warmed up. A shrill whistle from Joe brings them all to a 
walk once more. Now they are going to canter five furlongs, straight 
up the valley, towards the fences. 

The Guv’nor canters on ahead and takes up his position, partly 
as a guide to show where they are to pull up, and partly to note how 
each is ‘‘ going’ at the end, though it is only a canter. Joe stays 
with the others to superintend the jumping off and see that each one 
gets away separately. 

** Keep back off one anothér! ” is his oft-repeated cry of warning. 
Horses are very apt to kick and get out of hand when crowded in 
upon, especially when ridden by little apprentices in their first year. 
As it is, by the time they reach the trainer’s motionless hack some 
of the horses seem more than their tiny pilots can manage. At that 
point, however, each starts to pull up, and the horses behind, seeing 
those in front stopping, are generally quite ready to slow down also. 
Much discretion is needed in picking lads to suit the idiosyncrasies 
of certain horses The hard pullers are, when possible, given to the 
steeplechase jockeys and to those who ride schooling, or, at any rate, 
to the heavier lads. There’s nothing like a canter to put one on good 
terms with one’s mount: both horses and lads enjoy the exhilaration 
of it. In cold weather—and it is very cold here sometimes—it never 
fails to circulate the bleod. 
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After the canter Joe calls ‘‘Come round!” to the lad in front, 
and gradually the string transforms itself once more into a winding 
circle. The lad who had been sent on ahead to get down the chains 
of the fences, having just completed the work, trots across and 
reports all clear. Now begins the serious work of the morning. A 
short council is held between trainer and head-lad to decide which 
horses shall be put together, and who shall ride them. This is a 
difficult question, and one which tries high a trainer’s knowledge of 
his charges’ capabilities. Choice of jockeys is limited, and therefore 
easier. Tommy Plum is the steeplechase jockey attached to the 
stable. He is a plucky little chap, and has an aptitude for ‘* bounc- 
ing,” which saves him many a broken bone. Vickers, the second- 
string jockey, was at one time very nearly a fashionable light-weight 
before the days of the 5 1b. allowance rule. He is a well-mannered 
fellow and a capable race-rider, though better over hurdles than 
fences. Two or three of the other lads are willing to ride schooling, 
but Mike, a light-hearted Irish lad, is the one regularly called upon, 
and though not such a good jockey as, is probably a better horse- 
man than, either of the other two. He lives in hopes his turn in 
public will come one of these days—possibly not until the other two 
are crippled ! 

A decision arrived at, commands from both trainer and head-lad 
come quickly : ‘‘ Tommy Plum, change and get on Fair Copy. Come 
‘ere, Fair Copy. Vickers, change and get on Blue Bottle. Mike, 
pull that horse’s sheet off and jump on him. Now, Vickers, I want 
you to lead these two horses a nice half-speed over the fences. Once 
round and pull up at the top. The chains are all down. Mike, lie 
upsides with Fair Copy. Mind now, Vickers, don’t go tearing 
away ; just sit and hold him.” 

All this sounds somewhat confusing, but what it amounts tc 
is simple enough. There you see Vickers on Blue Bottle, Tommy 
Plum on Fair Copy, and Mike on Precept, trotting off—getting their 
“length ” as they go—and making for the may bushes from where 
they jump off. Blue Bottle is only a plater, but he loves the game, 
and goes at his fences as boldly as a tipster—just as if he would eat 
‘em! Having reached the starting place, and made a wide turn to 
avoid inducing their horses to break away before getting straight, 
Vickers glances over his shoulder, saying, ‘‘ Are you all right? ” 
‘Go on,” they reply, and away they go. The first fence is 
somewhat upright and staring, but not so strong as it looks. Blue 
Bottle slips neatly through a foot of the top. Fair Copy never 
wavers, but jumps very big—a good fault for a beginner. Precept 
was in his stride for it, but, funking, dwells, tries to put ina short one, 
and gets right under the fence-rail, which he hits very hard. Had 
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the fence been a stiff one he must have “come it”; as it is, he 
crashes through and pecks badly; but Mike possesses good hands, 
and instead of hanging on to the reins with the usual death-grip, he 
instinctively slacks them and gives the horse his head to balance 
himself, thereby saving what might have been a nasty toss. Then 
quickly picking up his horse again, he hustles him after the other 
two, who, hearing the crash, had glanced back and taken a pull to 
let him get on terms again. 

Vickers allows Blue Bottle to stride along pretty much at his 
own pace, but nevertheless holds him well together, while Fair Copy, 
pulling like a steam engine, is treading the heels off her leader. 
Trust Tommy Plum, however, to take good care she sees the fences ! 
Now they are coming at the dreaded open ditch, which makes the 
hearts of the funkers sink—both men and horses. Old Blue Bottle 
jumps it well; the mare, who has been pulled back a length or two, 
actually lengthens her stride to reach the exact spot from which she 
means to “ take off’”’—far better than putting in a short one. What 
a bound! She’s yards over! By Jove, do you see, she has even 
gained a length at her schoolmaster! What a lepper! She’s one 
in ten thousand! 

Precept, who had lost ground again at the second fence and 
never quite got on terms, begins to stop as he sights the ugly grave ; 
but Mike holds him to it, and screws him up all he knows how. 
They’re in for a pony! No, with a flounder they’re just over. Well 
done, Mike! 

This time the Irishman evidently thinks it is time to wake 
Precept up, for he draws through in his left, and lets him have one 
down his thighs. Two more plain ones, and then another ditch. 
Fair Copy gets a bit too close and hits the guard-rail very hard, 
thereby “losing” her hind legs; but with a game effort she rises 
sufficiently high to clear the fence-rail, and crashes through with a 
wriggle and a peck; with another effort she is on her legs again, and 
soon in her stride. This will teach her as much as a fall and do her 
far less harm. Precept scotches when he sees the ditch again, but 
does better than before; he may make a ’chaser yet, with plenty of 
practice. Fair Copy, like many another good ’un, catches hold a 
bit, or as the lads would express it, ‘‘is a bit heavy in the head” 
when excited, and this side of the course being slightly downhill, 
she gets some way on, and is as much as Tommy can do to hold— 
strong and clever though he is. She soon closes up with Blue 
Bottle, but Vickers quickly realising the position, begins to ‘‘ ask” 
the old horse to keep his place as leader. He knows it would be 
very unwise to let Fair Copy get out by herself, for fear she might 
try to stop or run out. 
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Tommy can just manage to keep his mare in hand, but they are 
going a deuce ofa gallop, and Precept is being left lengths at every 
fence. However, now they have reached the rise, and are pulling 
up—Precept, a hundred yards behind, has only the last fence to 
jump, for which neither he nor Mike is sorry. All three have 
pulled up sound, thank goodness ! 

After girths have been slackened, the three “‘ trot out ” back to 
the Guv’nor, who had cantered across to see them jump the last. 

‘He blows a bit!” he says, referring to Blue Bottle. ‘* You 
couldn’t hold her, Tommy!” 

“No, sir; I did my best,’’ answers the jockey. 

‘She didn’t tire much, I don’t mind tellin’ yer,” the latter 
facetiously adds aside to Vickers. 

‘‘ That horse doesn’t jump much better, Mike. Did he tire at 
all?” 

“He did that same; but shure he’ll lep the Liverpool counthry 
wan av those days,” replies the Irish lad, nothing daunted. 

When the three jockeys reach the ring of horses, another string 
of commands ring out for further changes, and the “ schooled ”’ 
horses are handed over to the lads with whom the jockeys have to 
change. The former at once replace sheets and hoods or caps, as 
the case may be, and then lead the heated animals round to cool 
off, allowing them to snatch a mouthful of grass here and there, but 
never letting them stand for fear of a chill. 

Away again go the three jockeys, this time for a mile and a half 
over hurdles. They don’t have much time to get their wind, if 
they’ve lost it, or rest their cramped hands if they’ve been steadying 
a hard puller. If this sort of thing don’t make ’em fit, nothing will ; 
anyway it’s all part of a jockey’s education. 

And so the work goes on; four more batches of three are sent 
over fences or hurdles. 

The flat-race horses do half-speed work, or sharp canters over 
distances varying from six furlongs to a mile and a quarter, being 
ridden by the best of the light-weight apprentices. As far as 
possible the younger or more delicate horses are worked first, and 
then from time to time sent off home in detachments. 

Perhaps you’ve seen enough? Anyway, I’ve seen enough to 
have my little bit on Fair Copy the first time out over a country! 

Thus ends a satisfactory morning’s schooling. No accidents to 
either man or beast, though whether any ‘‘legs’”’ will be discovered 
at stables to-night is quite another matter. However, even if some 
of the mangers are not licked out clean, I don’t mind betting the 
lads won’t leave any oats, so to speak, when they’ve got their 
horses done up and the dinner bell rings. 
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ON THE HILL 
BY FRANK DOUGLAS 


A WOMAN may throw a fly and yet look like a lady; she may hunt, 
and at the end of a good run, despite or even because of her appear- 
ance, capture the heart of every susceptible male within range; 
she may motor and emerge from her outer chrysalis unbegrimed, 
her hair neat, and with a serene and smiling countenance. She 
may do all these things and many more; but no woman who has 
played the game without shirking during a hard day’s stalking can 
avoid resembling to some extent Suffragettica vulgaris—the most 
appalling of her species, though it is to be hoped ‘‘ occurring ” with 
rapidly diminishing frequence—after a battle with the police in the 
precincts of Westminster. 

Fly-fishing is a sport well adapted for the gentler sex. To see 
a good line cast by a pretty girl is a most attractive spectacle; 
many women look their best on a horse, but as stalkers—no! A 
‘rational ’’ costume is not the prettiest thing in the world, and I can 
imagine few things more uncomfortable to crawl in than a skirt. 
There are, of course, brilliant exceptions. 

I was stalking once in an Inverness-shire forest where the 
daughter of the house was a keen stalker and a fine shot. As we 
walked up to the forest on the morning of my arrival I noticed 
the stalker, an old friend of mine, eyeing me appraisingly. With 
the wisdom born of experience I remained silent. Presently I had 
my reward. 
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Said Donald in a tentative voice: “‘ Mr. Fraank will be getting 
very grey!” 

I admitted an undisputed fact. Silence for a bit. 

‘Mr. Fraank will be no thunking o’ being marrit ?”’ 

I realised I was getting a bit passé, but hadn’t thought of mar- 
riage, and said so. 

*“*T wonder the young ladies aren’t,” I remarked. 

This was the lead Donald was waiting for. 

‘Indeed it is very straange,”’ said he. ‘‘ They’re awfu’ bonnie 
young leddies too. Mon! why wull ye no be thunking o’ Miss 


OVER THE EDGE CAME A STAG 


Marjorie?” In a sudden burst of confidence: ‘Plenty money 
and she can craal like a caat!”’—an unsolicited testimonial which 
much amused the lady in question, though why “‘craaling” was 
regarded as a recommendation for matrimony I never discovered. 
The Exception, however, it was who nearly converted me. I 
have known her ever since she was a black-legged apparition in 
short skirts, and from the days of our earliest intimacy it has been 
her ambition to kill a stag. At the death of her first I was not, 
alas! present, being on the other side of the globe; but that we 
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were to have a day’s stalking together as soon as I returned had 
been an understood thing from the first. 

Last July we lunched in town, the Exception wonderfully 
arrayed in a Merry Widow hat, one of those little frill things 
round her neck, and the rest. We talked stags all lunch and 
settled when we were to have our day down to the very date. 
Then I called for the bill. 

“What’s my share?” inquired the Exception in a lordly tone. 
““T'll pay; I’ve just made a bit.” 

To my subsequent query she revealed a complicated trans- 
action in which figured a dress, a match, and an insurance com- 
pany (the latter a bad last). I told her she’d end her days in 
gaol, and she said I might have eaten my dinners but I needn't be 
priggish. She ought to have been a man; but then she is so 
charming as a girl that it would have been an obvious waste of 
good material. 

It was on a glorious October morning that we next fore- 
gathered. To his bitter and loudly-expressed grief, Archie, who 
was to have accompanied us, had been sent out on the home beat 
with another rifle. Of Archie I have written before and hope to 
write again. Whole-heartedly devoted to the red deer, he would 
rival even the Red King in the affection which he bestows on them. 
Many a time and oft when shooting grouse have I looked round 
to see where he might be. The dogs roamed, half a mile off, at 
their own sweet will, and over the sky-line went the grouse, whilst 
Archie, submerged in heather, lay on his back, one leg dangling 
gracefully upon his knee propping a spy-glass, the while he gazed 
with an intensity of eagerness upon those ‘‘ whose skins gleamed 
red in the sunshine.”” There he lay and crooned to himself in a 
high-pitched sing-song falsetto: ‘‘ Mon, a graand staag, eicht, nine, 
ten; a ten-pinter. Mon! whaat torps (tops) he haas! And whaat 
a bordy! Ejichteen stanes I wad thunk. Just a graand staag!” 
Here I would mildly suggest that we were supposed to be shooting 
grouse. ‘‘Oh! is it the grouse!” in a tone of deep disgust. 
“Weel, I suppose we may go on a bittie, but well I ken that it 
is Muster Fraank that should be after yon beast !” 

“You're fond of stalking, Archie?” said one. 

“‘ Aye, aal my faamily are graand at the staalking. There was 
my graand-mither. Eichty-three she was, and on her deith bed. But 
it was herself that went oot o’ the hoose and kulled three staags 
before she deed.” Thus Archie, though in what manner his ancient 
relative consummated this achievement, or in which forest, he 
never specified. But of the rest of the acts of Archie and all that 
he did I hope to write again, 
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In his stead came the head stalker, a first-class man at his job, 
and Andra, a young and unsophisticated gillie. We had a long 
walk of it. Up through the wood where the rve glinted among the 
bracken and the cunning old blackcock rose in the distance or hung 
black specks amid the bronzing birches. Then out by the loch side 
where a grey heron fished at his ease, and so to the open moor and 
the grey rocks and the heather. From the spying stone we could 
see but little of our beat, which lay beyond a distant sky-line. There 
was one narrow corrie that might have held deer, but proved empty. 

On Archie’s beat we could see a herd of about thirty hinds 
held together by a black stag, whose distant roars came to us across 
the burn; but they were not for us. So, by the rough path we went 
for another mile, and then struck off farther across the hill. Arrived 
at a spot from which a view of the open hillside below could be 
obtained, James stopped and began to spy. I watched him until 
out of the corner of my eye an irregularity in the hitherto tenantless 
sky-line attracted me. The stalker had seen it too, for with one 
watchful glance back he rolled sidelong into the heather. Over the 
edge, a quarter of a mile away, came a stag, a traveller. 

“Get the rifle!’ I whispered. The Exception shook her head 
violently. ‘‘Goon!” I hissed. By means of an intricate wriggle 
she turned her back on me and murmured, ‘‘ You!” over her 
shoulder. From Andra’s convulsively working face I was assured 
that not much time was to be lost. I made one more useless effort 
and turned to James. He stifled a semi-audible volley of impreca- 
tions at this ill-timed hesitation on the part of the Exception and 
thrust the rifle into my hands; the stag pranced up in all uncon- 
sciousness to within twenty yards of us when, with not a little 
compunction, I shot him in the neck. The Exception weakly 
apologised to James, who received her excuses in cold silence; the 
usual rites were performed, the pony signalled for, and we proceeded. 
James, of course, went first, we followed, and Andra brought up the 
rear. That at least was the order in which we started. 

I have, I think, already mentioned that I have known the 
Exception since early flapperhood. She is, as she phrases it, getting 
on now, though twenty does not strike me as being a very advanced 
age. At any rate we long ago passed the silly stage, and are the best 
of friends, though nothing more. 

Nothing was to be seen in front; there were no hidden dips 
which could conceal a wandering beast; the Exception and I were 
amicably conversing when, as we crossed a rough bit of ground, she 
put her hand on my arm. I glanced back at Andra, when, to my 
astonishment, he exhibited marked signs of discomfort, and suddenly 
ducked his head. My companion’s hand was still resting on my 
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arm. She had noticed nothing. I took another glance at the 
gillie. He was blushing violently. I gave the Exception’s hand a 
gentle squeeze. She looked slightly surprised and remarked, 
** Don’t be such an idiot!’ I gazed hungrily into her eyes and was 
rewarded by seeing Andra apparently threatened with a sudden 
attack of apoplexy. He evidently regarded himself as the unwilling 
witness of an impassioned love scene. The Exception turned. She 
is fortunate in possessing a keen sense of humour, took in the 
situation, and went off into peals of silent laughter. Whilst she lay 


THE FORM OF A STAG CLEARLY DEFINED AGAINST THE SKY-LINE 


and shook convulsively Andra ducked and doubled behind us, 
rejoining the stalker with an obvious sigh of relief; nor did he quit 
the latter’s elbow during the remainder of the day. 

As I spied I felt a tug at my arm, and, following an outstretched 
finger, discovered a roebuck feeding in some long grass, and with 
him, revealed by the glass, a doe. 

They fed quietly, nor did they move as we slithered over to 
where James lay beside a rock. 

‘* Shall we try him ?” I asked. 
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said the Exception. 

James regarded the roe dispassionately for some moments. 

‘*He’s no a vera gude head,” he announced. It was his way 
of intimating that in his opinion (one which is unreasonably shared 
by nearly every stalker) such a beast was beneath our notice. 

It would take too long to describe all the incidents which befell 
us. A stalk after a switch with a very wide span resulted in a long 
shot and the escape of the switch. Various excuses presented them- 
selves to account for this, to the switch, satisfactory dénouement, the 
real one being, as is the case with nine misses out of ten, a too 
great haste. 

Then, as we had lunch, a hind suddenly showed on the flat 
below, and a moment later another. I had not noticed them until 
they rose, nor for that matter had anyone else, yet there they were, 
a dozen or so in number, with their calves. So wonderfully did 
they blend in with their surroundings that even a trained eye passed 
them over. The two which had risen stood, with cocked ears, 
facing a rocky slope some distance to our left. There came from its 
direction a subdued roar, and presently a stag stepped into view 
with more hinds, but a few yards from the march. 

“We may try him if he stays there,” said James; and we 
started—the Exception, as is her custom, chewing a bunch of rushes. 
Soon crawling became a necessity. Her skirt apparently offered 
no impediment, and she progressed swiftly and with ease. I lumbered 
heavily behind. 

James peered through a clump of heather and sank back into 
himself. 

** Eichty yards,” he whispered. Two hinds fed with their backs 
to us, turned and moved a step or two towards us. After a few 
uneasy snatches at especially succulent tufts they fed over the brow. 
Some distance in front the stag roared and grunted. I looked back 
over my shoulder. The dozen or so hinds which we had first seen 
were all up watching. One started at her swinging, graceful trot, 
and I knew the chance was a small one. 

James whipped out the rifle. The Exception seized it, and we 
made a bolt for the top of the knoll. Three hundred yards off 
a string of deer were crossing the march. The Exception said 
nothing. James, looking pained but resigned, took the rifle. 

“No chance at aal,” said he. ‘I doubt we'll get a shot the 
nicht.” Then we turned back. 

Down the glen, almost within sight of the little loch in which 
the heron had so quietly fished in the morning, ran a narrow ridge 
which separated the forest from its neighbours. Over it as we 
tramped down the bridle-path some hinds sedately moved. In their 
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midst a small stag, emboldened by the gathering dusk, gave forth 
emulative roars. Four or five hundred yards ahead of us he was 
answered. Then above a hill-top on our right appeared the 
challenger. 

James’s glass was out in an instant. ‘He'll do!” said he. 
Then he turned to the Exception. ‘‘ Two hundred yairds on the 
sky-line, and ye'll hae him richt eneuch,” he remarked, encou- 
ragingly. The Exception murmured a protest, but the stalker was 
off, for there was no time to be lost, the small stag and his harem 
being in full view. The light was rapidly fading, and in a few 
moments it would be too dark for a shot. 

*“You take him; I can’t see,” said the Exception; but I was 
firm. A huge rock lay in a hollow by the burn, and as we gained 
its shelter another roar rang out above us. 

** You'll hae a gude chance directly,’’ said James. 

The Exception hung back. “It’s absurd,” said she. “I 
couldn’t hit the thing at that distance in a good light.” 

Then James showed himself to be a man of resolution. Turning 
sharply, he addressed her, ‘‘ You'll just come along and do what 
I tell you,” he hissed. The Exception collapsed, and crawled up 
beside him like a lamb. The light was atrocious, but a good 
hundred and eighty yards off I could see the form of a stag clearly 
defined against the sky-line; in the heather beside the rock two dim 
figures. I heard a gasp. “Canny, noo, canny!” from James. 
Then a thin spirt of flame. My eyes were on the stag. He stood 
quite still, thought about it for a second, slowly lurched off the rock, 
and lay kicking in the heather. It was nearly dark; she had just 
killed a nice stag at something under a couple of hundred yards. 
James, the gillie, and 1 were the only people within miles. Yet 
what do you think was the Exception’s first exclamation? It was 
the triumph of the Eternal Feminine. She seized me by the arm and 
cried, ‘‘ I’m sure my hair’s awful! ” 
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MopERN RIDING: WITH NOTES ON HorsE TRAINING. By Major 
Noel Birch, R.H.A. London: Hutchinson & Co. Igog. 6s. 


The stream of books on the horse pours from the press un- 
ceasingly, as it has done for many years past. They are good, 
bad, and indifferent, chiefly the last; but this volume, by a 
thoroughly competent horseman, who, besides being well posted in 
the literature of the subject, is a practical exponent of the art, must 
be placed under the head of ‘‘ good.” As he remarks, Officers and 
Non-Commissioned Officers of the Territorial forces have now to 
teach riding ; and this book has special value as showing them how 
best to set about it. Major Birch points out that now, when 
science, by adapting the means of mechanical locomotion to road 
transport, has already done so much to emancipate horses from 
some of the drudgery of which they have hitherto been the victims, 
more attention can be paid to training them for the higher func- 
’ tions they are destined to fulfil, The author is not an advocate of 
the haute école. The only exercise he has ever heard of with a 
specific object is the Spanish trot, which is said to cure stumbling; 
but he thinks, nevertheless, that we in England might study scien- 
tific principles more than we do. ‘‘ The remark of a famous Master 
of Hounds made but a few years ago, that his son rode very well 
until he entered the Army and passed through a Cavalry Riding 
School, should not hold good nowadays.” 

In talking on the subject of racing Major Birch falls into the 
common error of describing Tod Sloan as “the earliest exponent of 
the American seat in England.” Tod Sloan arrived in the antumn 
of the year 1897; in the spring of the year 1895 the American seat 
was seen at Newmarket, the earliest exponent being a jockey named 
Simms: the horse he rode the three-year-old Eau Gallie, the race 
the Crawfurd Plate. One piece of stupidity which Major Birch 
corrects is the idea that a rider can help his horse at a fence by 
‘* lifting.” As he truly remarks, ‘‘ We can but steady him, we cannot 
lift him—it is an obvious impossibility.” The attempt to “lift ” the 
horse as a matter of fact would almost inevitably make him throw 
up his head and neck, with the effect of preventing him from seeing 
where to take off, and of disturbing the poise of his forequarters. 
The chapter on ‘‘ Reins v. No Reins,” is, we were going to say, full 
of common sense, but that is in fact the case with all the chapters. 


Tue YounG NaTura.isT: A Guide to British Animal Life. By W. 
Percival Westell. Illustrated. London: Methuen & Co. Igog. 6s. 

On the shelves of most libraries are various books devoted to 

Natural History, but unless a person desires to refer for some special 
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purpose these books are in all probability seldom disturbed. The 
issue of a new volume induces readers, if the subject appeals to them, 
to see what the author has to say, and this careful work will there- 
fore in all probability find the students it deserves. We have not 
come across anything specially new in it, but nevertheless have read 
it with pleasure. Mr. Westell remarks that he has had companions 
with him on his country wanderings who have failed to see or hear 
or interpret the sights and sounds around them. How many com- 
panions of the other sort has he had—those who are blessed with 
the power of observation? In our own experience they are extra-- 
ordinarily few. He is doubtless correct in saying that to the 
majority of people the sparrows, the pigeons, the starlings, a 
thrush or two, an occasional robin, and a casual blackbird, consti- 
tute practically the whole of London’s feathered folk. He speaks, 
however, of one keen observer in South-east London who has 
recorded no fewer than seventy-seven different species, ranging from 
the smallest bird in Europe—the golden-crested wren—to the ring- 
dove or wood pigeon. A few weeks since two keen Yorkshire 
sportsmen saw a woodcock in Hyde Park, to their extreme amaze- 
ment. The author himself has met with the greater whitethroat in 
the very heart of the City—Basinghall Street. To the lover of birds 
few things are more delightful than to stroll in the London parks 
and take note of feathered life. Even that shy bird, the little grebe, 
may be found on the Round Pond at Kensington Gardens. 

The book is by no means entirely devoted to birds. It opens 
indeed with mammals—badgers, stoats, squirrels, the hare and the 
rabbit, the wild cat, the fox, and many other well-known or little- 
known creatures, and it includes reptiles, amphibians, and fresh- 
water fishes. There are eight coloured plates by Mr. C. F. Newall 
and many photographic illustrations, most of which are exceptionally 
good. A deal of information is given in comparatively small space. 


Licut LINEs AND TIGHT LINEs. By W. Carter Platts. Illustrated. 
London: Jarrold & Sons. 1g0g. 6s. 


Many of these chapters—or at any rate the nucleus of them— 
have appeared in various weekly and monthly periodicals. Bound 
together they make a remarkably cheery book. Fishing is of course 
the backbone of the volume, so to speak; but Mr. Platts is full of 
stories, some of which may be described as youthful if a few have 
attained a green old age; but it is a fortunate thing that not 
everyone knows the tales which are familiar to many of us. The 
author jumps off with one which has no connection with fishing— 
that of a man in America who was much annoyed by reading an 
obituary notice of himself in his morning paper. As Mark Twain 
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said in a similar case, the ‘‘ statement was much exaggerated,” and 
he went to expostulate; but the Editor could not see the matter 
from the view of the alleged corpse. He had received the report 
from what he had always found to be a thoroughly trustworthy 
source, and it was not the custom of his paper to take} back any 
statements once published. The way out of the difficulty, he 
suggested, was that the angry gentleman should proceed to the 
advertisement department, where on payment of a dollar he might 
announce himself as amongst next day’s births. Mr. Platts 
endeavours to fit this in by likening it to the British Salmon 
Angling season, which he says is no sooner dead in one column 
than it is born in another. 

It is a little daring of him to tell once more the old story of 
what Charles Lamb said when reprimanded for his habitually late 
arrival at the India Office, but we must confess that we never heard 
of the lady who went to buy a fishing rod for her husband. The 
tackle dealer had great trouble in ascertaining precisely what she 
wanted. There was a question of what her husband fished for, to 
which she could only reply that one of her nephews had declared 
that he “‘ couldn’t fish for nuts.” Presently it appeared that trout 
was his usual quarry: she was told, therefore, that a trout rod was 
undoubtedly the best, and rods being of various prices, she was 
asked about the figure. She did not see what difference that made, 
she said: but if the man wanted to know, her husband was rather 
stout, and took 6Zin hats. This did not greatly advance matters, 
and she ended by buying a hockey stick. Her husband did not play 
hockey, but she saw no reason why he should not learn. 

This is, it will be seen, only indirectly connected with the art 
and science of catching fish, but has more to do with angling than the 
other story of the man who said he “ would take this woman to be 
his wedded wife, though he would rather have had her sister,”’ or with 
the other story of the schoolmistress who hated tobacco, told a boy 
that no man who smoked could live to a great age, and when informed 
that the boy’s grandfather, who had always been a great smoker, 
had reached the age of seventy-nine, replied that if he had abjured 
pipes in all probability he would have been eighty-nine before now. 

But when Mr. Platts does get to his rod and line he is enter- 
taining, and there is no saying whether instruction may not also be 
obtained from some of his lighthearted chapters. 


SHOOTING. By Major Arthur Hood. London: The Times 
Publishing Co. Igog. Is. 


This book comes opportunely at the beginning of the shooting 
season. Major Arthur Hood is well known as a sportsman, and we 
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gather from his little volume, a considerable portion of which has 
been published in The Times, that he has had the great good luck to 
take part in some of the most notable shoots of late years at some 
of the most famous homes of sport. He was one of Lord Leicester’s 
party at Holkham when they had what is truly called ‘‘a wonderful 
week”; for, as readers are doubtless aware, partridge-driving here is 
conducted in a way which furnishes a perfect example of how the thing 
ought to be done. The head of partridges killed on the four days 
was respectively 1,671, 1,030, 1,294, and 754, and it may be noted 
that the bag included 77 pheasants, 123 hares, and 8 rabbits. 
With regard to grouse the author is able to quote the bags made 
at Broomhead, Mr. Rimington Wilson’s famous moor. Mr. Wilson 
himself, it may be remarked, by no means lays himself out for 
huge totals, as was set forth in the sketch of him published in this 
magazine some time since in the series of ‘‘ Sportsmen of Mark”’; 
his grouse have to be killed when it is possible to kill them, and the 
moor is managed on such admirable principles that the supply is 
enormous. On the 24th August 1904, 1,3714 brace fell to his party. 

The chapter on Pheasants and. Covert-shooting is particularly 
valuable, as giving the precise figures of expenditure on a certain 
estate. In 1905 the gross shooting expenses were £525, and 1,146 
brace of pheasants were killed. ‘ A very large landowner and man 
of great experience in game preservation,” the author says, ‘told 
me that if he put all his expenses down against the pheasants he 
killed, and calculated them as costing him Ios. per brace, he got all 
the rest of his shooting for nothing.” In the year mentioned it will 
be seen that on this basis the pheasants would have realised £572. 
More elaborate calculations are supplied of detailed cost. It need 
not be said that 10s. a brace is not realisable for pheasants, nor 
anything like it ; 2s. 3d. a bird is probably the average. The chapter 
on Woodcock naturally refers to Lord Ardilaun’s estate, where for the 
last thirty years the average bag has been rather over 140 birds per 
season. There are chapters on Snipe, Wood Pigeon, Wildfowl, &c. 


Crus BrinGe. By Archibald Dunn. London: Mills & Boon. 1909. 

Mr. Dunn’s “‘ Bridge, and How to Play It” is now in its fifth 
edition. His ‘‘ Bridge Book” is in its fourth edition, and it need 
perhaps scarcely be said that he is one of the acknowledged authori- 
ties. The present volume is addressed primarily to readers who 
have some acquaintance with the game, though at the same time 
not too much of this superior knowledge has been presupposed. 
He deals with the Declaration, Doubling, The Opening Lead, 
Tactics in Play; and the chapter on Some Points in Good Play is 
full of valuable hints. 
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WHEN a holiday in Wales is suggested one naturally thinks of the Snowdon district. 
probably few have been to the Welsh Highland, in the neighbourhood of Lake Vyrnwy 
The scenery is superb, and here one may enjoy various sports. Lake Vyrnwy is called 
the “ Loch Leven of Wales,” from which it will be understood that there is excellent 
fishing. A moor rises close to the Lake Vyrnwy Hotel—in every way a most com- 
fortable residence—the shooting being reserved for visitors. The naturalist will find 
much to delight him. All information can be obtained from the manager of the hotel. 


Where to hirea really good car on economical terms is a question which interests 
many. Messrs. W. J. Harvey, Limited, of 463, Oxford Street, W., supply an answer. 
At prices which work out at little more than taxi-cab charges, luxurious cars and 
efficient chauffeurs may be obtained for any period from a day to a year. 


Some years ago there is no doubt that the best motors came from the Continent ; 
but British manufacturers have more than made up the leeway, and it is now acknow- 
ledged that none are superior to the English. Among the highest-class makers 
Messrs. E. H. Bentall & Co., of Heybridge Works, Maldon, Essex, are acknowledged 
to rank. As proof of the quality of the work turned out by this firm, it may be noted 
that they constantly fulfil Admiralty contracts. The prices for their cars are 
extremely moderate, a 16 h.p. four-cylinder chassis being obtainable for £275. 


Among schools designed for the instruction of young men destined for the 
Colonies, and also for home farming, engineering, land agency, and estate manage- 
ment, none is superior to Bradley Court, Mitcheldean, Gloucestershire, presided over 
by Mr. W. Hunter Gandy, F.R.G.S., F.C.S., &c. Everything which it is necessary 
to know is taught by the master and carefully selected instructors. A pamphlet issued 
by the director gives full details. 


When anything goes wrong with a motor, more often than is generally 
suspected the mischief is due to bad oil. Most motor owners buy any oil which is 
to be obtained, and suffer accordingly. A trial of “ Fondroline,” manufactured 
by Messrs. Livett Frank & Son, Ltd., of 22 Borough High Street, S.E., is to be 
strongly recommended. The firm are contractors to the War Office, India Office, 
Admiralty, Trinity House, &c. 


All who have charge of gardens suffer from the plague of weeds and insects if 
they do not know how to deal with them. A number of testimonials from head 
gardeners of some of the principal estates in the country speak warmly in favour 
of the Acme Chemical Co., Ltd., of Vale Road East, Tonbridge, Kent, and River 
Street, Bolton, Lancs., contractors to the India Office and Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. The “Acme” Weed Killer is used in the gardens of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, Kew, where exhaustive experiments have been made with a view 
to obtaining what is undeniably the best. The “ Fumerite” Soil Pest Exterminator 
for destroying wire-worms, slugs, grubs, woodlice, ants, mill pedes, &c., is one of 
their manufactures. 


Those in search of racing cars—Mercédés, Hotchkiss, Darracq, &c., will do 
well to apply to Mr. Charles Lane of 31 Foley Street, W., who claims to have the 
finest selection in the world. The repair department is managed by T. Brown, late 
chief engineer to Ducros-Mercédés. It need scarcely be said that much trouble 
and expense may be saved by having a car thoroughly overhauled at intervals by an 
expert. 


One of the dangers of motoring at night is an untrustworthy rear lamp. All 
mischief in this direction may be obviated by the use of the ‘‘ Dependence” rear lamp 
-—convertible to paraffin or electric light—manufactured by Messrs. J. & R. Oldfield, 
Ltd., Warwick Street, Birmingham, and 215 Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 


Breeders of sheep may be reminded of the many important prizes which 
have been won by well-known animals from the Cholderton Flock, which is always 
on view by giving two days’ notice to Mr. J. G. Kerr, Cholderton, Salisbury. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point’ contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 


THE JULY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the July competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, 
Tonbridge; Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom; Mr. G. H. Cleaves, Pen- 
dennis Castle, Falmouth; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. Adolphe 
Abrahams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London; Mr. A. F. John- 
stone, Melbourne, Victoria; Mr. J. Day, Leicester; Mr. Julius 
Jeppe, Johannesburg; Madame H. Joostens, Antwerp; and Miss 
Margaret Fairlie Reed, Oakerland House, Hexham. 
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JUMPING COMPETITION, TUNBRIDGE WELLS SHOW 
Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge 


EPSOM OPEN LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT—MR. A. W. MYERS PLAYING IN THE 
FOURTH ROUND OF THE GENTLEMEN’S SINGLES HANDICAP 
Photograph by Mr. C. J. Waters, Epsom 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


LORD LONSDALE AND GILLSON THE HUNTSMAN AT A MEET OF THE 


COTTESMORE HOUNDS AT LODDINGTON 
Photograph by Mr. ]. Day, Leicester 


NEPTUNE’S ‘‘ BEARS’ DUCKING A NOVICE 
Photograph by Mr. J. S. Place, Staff Paymaster, H.M.S. Antrim 
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PRIVATE INFORMATION FROM THE KEEPER 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


R. E. WALKER, THE OLYMPIC CHAMPION AND I0O0 YARDS AMATEUR CHAMPION 
(1909), PRACTISING STARTS; ROBERT KERR, I00 YARDS AMATEUR CHAMPION 
(1908), IS FIRING THE PISTOL 
Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A GOOD START AT NEWMARKET FOR THE ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS 


Photograph by Mr. R. W. Graves, Berners Street, W. 


ROYAL CORNWALL YACHT CLUB REGATTA AT FALMOUTH 


Blocdhcund, 16-3 metres, owned by the Marquis of Ailsa, rounding a mark in the race for the 
Silver Cup presented by H.R.H. the Prince ot Wales. Bloodhound won 


Photograph by Mr. G. HA. Cleaves, Pendennis Castle, Falmouth 
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A FALL 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


A SHARK PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A YACHT IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Photograph by Miss Holroyd-Smith, The Home Farm, Milton Steventon, Berks 
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STOCK EXCHANGE POINT-TO-POINT AT EDENBRIDGE 


Photograph by Mv. W. J]. Abvey, Tonbridge 


ROBERT KERR, THE CANADIAN AND EX-BRITISH CHAMPION, PRACTISING STARTS 


Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
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INTER-'VARSITY I20 YARDS HURDLES CHAMPIONSHIP, MELBOURNE 


Photograph by Mr. A. F. Johnstone, Melbourne, Victoria 


A START AT LEICESTER 


Photograph by Mr. J. Day, Leicester 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


TORBAY SAILING CLUB AT PAIGNTON 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


FRANK WOOTTON BEING PUT UP AT DERBY 


Photograph by Mrs. Fox, Puttenden Manoyv, Tonbridge 
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CAPE TNIUNT CLUB—HUNTSMAN CALLING THE HOUNDS OUT OF COVERT 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cafe Town 


ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, ASSAULT-AT-ARMS 
TUG-OF-WAR, STARBOARD WA1CH VU. PORT WATCH—ABOUT 200 A SIDE 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Franklin, Royal Naval College, Osborne 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


YOUNG RHINO SENT TO THE PRETORIA ZOO BY KING LEWANIKI 
Photograph by Mr. Julius Jeppe, Johannesburg 


A LADY'S HACK 
Photograph by Mr. Julius Jeppe, Johannesburg 
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AFTER A PAPER CHASE AND LUNCH HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE MILITARY 
SCHOOL AT YPRES, BELGIUM, THE RIDERS COMPETED IN JUMPING THE 
LUNCHEON TABLE 

Photograph by Madame H. Joostens, Antwerp 


CRICKET ON BOARD THE R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
Photograph by Miss Margaret Fairlie Reed, Oukerland House, Hexham 
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MOLASSINE 
DOG AND PUPPY CAKES 


REVOLUTIONISE DOG FEEDING. 
They are equally suitable for 
ALL KINDS OF DOGS AND PUPPIES. 


They prevent and Eradicate internal Parasites and Worms. 


Th t 
ey crea ghmencan § conditions in the stomach, causing the whole of the nutriment of the entire food to 


They keep Dogs’ skins and coats in fine condition and fre2 from odours. 


These Cakes are a perfectly natural Food, and do not contain any Drugs, 
eri , though 
and health-giving properties that render medicines and 


ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHER CAKES. 
Sold by Grocers, Stores, Corn Merchants, and 


THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, LTD., 


Dog and Puppy Cake Works, 
63, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. 


In districts where these Cakes are not stocked by Dealers we ‘pay carriage to consumers on quantities 
of 28 lbs. and upwards 


“Molassine Meal the Food for all Animals.’ 


WAKEFIELD MOTOR OIL 


“X¢ Circulates ewerywhere.’ 


TRY IT ON YOUR CAR. NOTE THE SMOOTHER RUNNING. OBSERVE HOW CLEAN THE VALYES 
KEEP, AND WHY? Simply because Wakefisld exp-rience in oil refining is unequalled. 


40 Gallon Barrels, 10 ae Mo tor Carb i de. 


PER 
1/8 GALLON. 1/1 1 GALLON, Grease Treated no ~ ee 
plugging T: ntreaied ... 86 
NETT CASH WITH Our Patent Tap, 


ORDER. Sample 1 gall. of Oil and 2 Ib. of © 2}d. per keen 1 comet. tight lever-lid drum. 


CARRIAGE PAID. Moror Grease forwarded to any 4d. per Ib. in 14 1b. No licence is required 


part of the Kingdom, carriage 


ALL PACKAGES FREE. paid, 46 Kegs. for storage. 
BRITISH MADE BY A BRITISH FIRM. USED BY 42 BRITISH RAILWAYS, &c. 


For further particulars write for Catalogue to > C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., 27, Cannon Street, LONDON. E.C. 


Telephone Nos.—Centril 11305 and 13466. Contractors to the British, Colonial, and Foreign Governments, Admiralty, War Office, &c. 


Sudan Government Railways and Steamers. 
VISITCRS TO EGYPT 


SHOULD TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE FACILITIES AFFORDED FOR 
COMFORTABLE AND RAPID ACCESS TO 


TSARTOUM and the BATTLEFIELD of OMDURMAN 


by the Express Corridor Trains of the Sudan Government Railwyys running in connection dary) aoe fast Government 
el other Nile Steamers, and with the Khedivial Mail Company's Steamers vid Suez and Port Si 
Two Express Services vid the Nile and one via the Ked Sea every week during the Winte: Seaton. 


Shooting Trips South of Khartoum. Native Arts and Crafts at Omdurman. 
The ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK issued the Sudan Government will be sent. post free, on application to the offices— 
IN LONDON, PARIS or CAIRO, of C8. CLOK & SON, or ot the HAMBURG-AMERICAN NILE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
IN LONDON, ALEXANDRIA or SUEZ to the KHEDIVIAL MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S OFFICE. 
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MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF IRELAND 

CONNEM AR A. FINEST ete — EMERALD 
Hotels under Management of Railwey Company 

ACHILL, AND THE at RECESS (Connemara), 


WEST OF IRELAND. (by the cad to Achill Island). 


For particulars of Tourist Arrangements apply to any J Cook's ‘Offices ; Mr. J. Hoey, 50, Castle Street, Liverpool ; 
or to Superintendent of Line, M.G.W. Railway, Broadstone Station, Dublin. JOSEPH TATLOW, Manager. 


BARLEY WATER trom 
ROBINSONS 


FOR "PATENT" 


“IN POWDER FORM 
KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., Ltd... LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. CREDIT ACCOUNTS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER I7 YEARS. All Correspondence replied to 


IMMEDIATELY. 


The Fairest and Most Advantageous Terms ever offered to the Public by any Commission 
Agent are to be found in the Pocket-Book sent free upon application to 


JOHN McLAUCHLAN, 


Turf Accountant, 


FLUSHING, HOLLAND. 


London Address 203, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Telegrams—* JOCKSTOUN, LONDON.” Telephones—CENTRAL 212 and 213. 


READY-MONEY COMMISSIONS, with DAILY SETTLEMENTS. 


WN ALL OVER 7y- 


/:= \ SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LID., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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